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FROM A NATIONAL CROSS-SECTION OF 382 MALE PRINCIPALS IN 
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POSSIBLE DETERMINANTS OF IJS OR INTRINSIC JOB SATISFACTION 
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WORK. A RELATED DOCUMENT, EA 001 139, IS THE SIXTH PHASE OF 
THIS STUDY. (JK) 
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Preface 



This is the fifth of a series of monographs that present the find- 
ings of the National Principalship Study., a research program in tie 
sociology of education sponsored by Harvard University and supported by 
grants from the Cooperative Research Branch, U. S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* The research studies re- 
ported in the first four reports were performed under Contract SAF-8702 
and the present investigation was carried out under Contract 5-1053-2- 
12 - 1 . 

This final report presents the findings of the Study that examined 
determinants of the intrinsic job satisfaction and career satisfaction 
of 382 men principals in 4l large city school systems in all regions of 
the United States. The first report of the Study focused on the effects 
and determinants of the professional leadership exhibited by elementary 
principals as the executives of their schools. The second one examined 
the backgrounds, careers, and performance of women and men as el eme ntary 
school principals and the relationship of the sex of principals to the 
functioning of their schools. The third report dealt with the determin- 
ants and effects of selected dimensions of the principals* administra- 
tive performance, and the fourth one presented the findings that emerged 
from the study of role conflicts to which principals are exposed. 

It would not have been possible to undertake the inquiry reported 
in these pages without the cooperation and collaboration of many indi- 
viduals. First, we wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to members of 
the senior staff: Peter C. Dodd, Robert Dreeben, Robert E. Harriott, 
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Joseph L. Hozid, Paul E. Kelly, Keith W. Prichard, Anne E. Trask, and 
Dean K. Whit la. In Edition to participating in the design of the over- 
all Study, they prepared research materials, supervised field work 
activities in many cities, and conducted most of the interviews. The 
senior staff also served as editors and coders (or supervisors of coding) 
for both the questionnaire and interview data. Robert Dreeben assumed 
major responsibility for coding the open-ended interview materials and 
Peter C. Dodd, Joseph L. Hozid, and Anne E. Trask worked closely with 
him in this activity. Robert E«, Herriott coordinated the development of 
the many research instruments and supervised the extensive computer pro- 
gramming and data reduction required during the initial years of the 
Study. His advice on Guttman scaling procedures was an important con- 
tribution to the present study. Keith W. Prichard and Paul E. Kelly re- 
viewed relevant bodies of social science and educational literature with 
considerable skill. Dean K. Whitia had primary responsibility for devel- 
oping and carrying out the sampling procedures. He also served as 
Associate Director of the Study during the early years of the research 
program. 

We express our appreciation to the following individuals who aug- 
mehied the senior staff in the data collection phase of the Study: John 

Clark, James M. Coffee, Mario D. Fantini, Harold L. Hodgkins on, and 
Miriam Lieber. 

The following individuals offered valuable services as research 
assistants during the earlier periods of the Study: Philip S. Bonacich, 

Hugh Cline, Nathan Gross, David Hill, George W. Perry, Nancy H. St. John, 
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and Norman A. Sprinthall. 

We were advised on various statistical problems related to the 
overall design of the National Principalship Study by the following indi- 
viduals: William G. Cochran, Robert E. Herriott, Howard Raiffa, John 

Tuitey, and Dean K. Whit la. Their cooperation is acknowledged with con- 
siderable gratitude. 

Richard Labrie and Charles Cantor of the Harvard Statistical 
Laboratory were also of considerable assistance in developing computer 
programs to facilitate the early data processing phase of the work. The 
statistical work presented in this report was performed at the Harvard 
Computing Center. For their valuable services to the data processing 
activities of the Study, we are also indebted to Walter 0. Jewell, III, 
and Ralph G. Lewis. 

Important clerical or computational tasks were performed by Frances 
Cleveland and Sandra J. Gross. 

There are several other people who deserve special comment because 
of their contributions to the Study. Donald J. Blyth, Nathan Jacobson, 
and David C. McClelland were extremely generous in sharing their wisdom 
with us about a number of problems examined in the research. Herold C. 
Hunt and Robert H. Anderson also stimulated our thinking about many is- 
sues in educational administration. 

Marion L. Crowley served as the secretary of the Study, and we are 
indebted to her for her invaluable contributions to this report, which 
included typing and assembling the final manuscript. Theresa Kovich and 
Alice Harrington ably carried out their secretarial and related respon- 
sibilities • 
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Three hundred and eighty-two principals in 4l large American cities 
participated in the inquiry reported in these pages. Without the coop- 
eration of these educators and the endorsement and support of the 
National Frincipalship Study by their school administrations and school 
boards , it would not have been possible to carry out the research pro- 
gram. We are greatly appreciative of their interest in the Study and 
the time and effort they devoted to it. We hope the research findings 
presented in this report of the Study will constitute some repayment 
for their cooperation. 

Finally, we wish to express our special appreication to Joseph B. 
Giacquinta and Eigil D. Pedersen for their valuable research assistance 
during the initial phase of this inquiry. Their ideas and efforts in- 
fluenced the design of the study and the analysis of data in many impor- 
tant ways. 

Despite all the help received, however, we alone, of course, are 
responsible for the limitations of this monograph. 



Neal Gross 




David A. Napior 
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Chapter 1: Introduction to the Study 



This report presents the findings of an investigation conducted 
as part of the National Principalship Study that focused on two dimen- 
sions of principals* satisfaction with their administrative positions* 
The first is the degree of gratification they derive from performing 
their managerial tasks and we shall refer to this phenomenon as their 
intrinsic job satisfaction * The second is «ne degree of gratification 
they derive from having chosen educational administration as a career; 
we shall refer to this variable as their career satisfaction * The 
basic objectives of the inquiry were to investigate possible deter- 
minants of the variation in the intrinsic job satisfaction and the 
career satisfaction of men who serve in the same administrative ca- 
pacity in school systems. More specif ically, we were interested in 
isolating circumstances in the work environments of principals and 
their personal characteristics that might account for the variation 
in the gratification they derive from performing their managerial 
duties and from their selection of educational administration as a 
career* 

The problems to be examined interested us as social scientists 

for two basic reasons* First, most studies of job satisfaction have 

focused on non- supervisory personnel and little attention has been 

directed to the satisfaction managers of organizations derive from 

the performance of their tasks or from their careers* Previous 

1 2 

studies of teachers and industrial workers have shown that the 
way their superiors relate to them have a bearing on their reactions 
to their work* Although school principals are the formal leaders of 
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their organizations, at the same time they are subordinate to in- 
dividuals who are their administrative superiors* What impact, if 
any, does the performance of these officials have on the degree of 
satisfaction principals derive from their work and careers? Is the 
amount of autonomy principals are given by the higher administration 
of school systems related to their job and career satisfaction? And 
what about conditions such as the degree of role ambiguity and the 
adequacy of communications principals encounter in their relation- 
ships with their administrative superiors? Do they influence the 
reactions of principals to their work? 

Our knowledge is also limited about the possible impact of the 
behavior and attitudes of teachers and the principals' own personal 
characteristics on their reactions to their occupational roles* We 
hoped to contribute to our meager understanding of the determinants 
of the job and career satisfaction of individuals responsible for the 
overall operation of sub-units of complex organizations such as school 
systems • 

3 

Second, as Herzberg and his associates have noted, most studies 
designed to shed light on possible determinants of satisfaction with 
work have not been based on a theoretical analysis of the problem, but 
have been content to examine whether one or more independent variables 
that have been selected on a common-sense or ad hoc basis are corre- 
lated with it. We wanted to test a series of hypotheses about deter- 
minants of intrinsic job satisfaction (IJS) that were based on a single 
theoretical formulation involving a minimum set of concepts and assumptions* 
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We thought that a premising theoretical approach to this problem, one 

k 

that had too readily been discarded in discussions of possible ex- 
planations of the determinants of intrinsic job satisfaction, was to 
view it as a function of conditions that would serve to enhance or 
diminish the likelihcod of individuals satiating their prepotent 
psychological needs. Psychologists have long maintained that the 
degree of gratification men derive from their conduct, whether at work 
or play, can be attributed to the extent to which it permits them to 
fulfill their basic wants or needs. However, apparently because there 
has been little agreement among psychologists about the number or pri- 
macy of these needs, little effort has been directed to examining the 
utility of a "basic needs" theoretical explanation for generating 
hypotheses to account for variation in gratification with work* 

In reviewing the literature on the psychological needs of mana- 

5 

gerial personnel, however, we were impressed with Porter's findings 
about the apparent sali ency for executives at all levels in different 
organizational settings of two psychological needs* His studies, based 
on Maslow's theoretical ideas, revealed that the major prepotent needs 
of organizational executives are the needs for autonomy and for self- 
actualization* If these needs were also prepotent for principals as 
managers of their organizations, then we reasoned that variation in 
their intrinsic job satisfaction might be explained by the differen- 
tial ability of school administrators to gratify them in their work* 

We were interested in determining the utility of such a needs grati- 
fication explanation of intrinsic job satisfaction; the hypotheses 
we shall test about its determinants are based on this theoretical 
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orientation* 

With respect to the principals' gratification with their selec- 
tion of educational administration as a career, we shall test a number 
of hypotheses about its possible determinants* Each is based on one 
or the other of two theoretical stances to the problem. The first is 
based on the premise that the explanation of the variation in the 
career satisfaction of principals may be attributed to their relative 
gratification with the extrinsic rewards of their jobs; the second 
attributes the explanation to their relative gratification with its 
intrinsic rewards or to their intrinsic job satisfaction* In short, 
in contrast to most previous inquiries, the analyses to be presented 
will be based on consistent theoretical frameworks for the empirical 
study of circumstances that may lead to job or career satisfaction* 

In consequence, in addition to finding out if particular hypotheses 
receive support, we shall also be able to explore the heuristic utility 
of the theoretical formulations underlying them* 

There ware practical reasons, too, for our interest in conducting 
this investigation* We wanted to put to the empirical test a number 
of ideas we have heard educators express about correlates of the in- 
trinsic job satisfaction administrators derive from their work. Ex- 
amples of such presumed determinants are the exctent of a principal's 
teaching experience or graduate training. We also were curious about 
what impact, if any, personal characteristics such as age, religion, 
and race might have on the intrinsic job satisfaction of school ad- 
ministrators* In addition, we were interested in ascertaining if 
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principals who administer schools of different size or with varying 
student body characteristics vary in the gratification they derived 
from their work. In this connection, we shall inquire whether prin- 
cipals who administer elementary, junior high, or senior high schools 
or schools located in different socio-economic areas of cities vary 
in their job satisfaction. Although there is considerable speculation 
about these issues among teachers, principals and higher adminis- 



trators, empirical evidence about them is lacking, and the National 
Principalship Study included data that permitted us to examine them. 



The two major dependent variables of the study are the intrinsic 
job satisfaction and the career satisfaction of principals, and we 
shall test a number of hypotheses about circumstances that may be as- 
sociated with these phenomena. Several specifications of the research 
design of this inquiry of the National Principalship Study deserve to 
be made explicit at the outset. 

The first is that our inquiry will deal with the intrinsic job 



and career satisfaction of men school principals. There were two 
reasons for this delimitation of the study, even though we had data 
on both men and women principals. The first was theoretical in nature. 
The basic premises underlying the hypotheses to be tested about corre- 
lates of intrinsic job satisfaction (IJS) of principals involve assump- 
tions about the prepotent psychological needs of executives, which as 
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noted, were based on Porter's findings* His inquiries were restricted 
to male executives and thus his data provide no justification for making 
assumptions about the prepotent needs of women who manage organizations* 
In view of this circumstance, we felt it appropriate to test hypotheses 
based on assumptions about the salient psychological needs of men as 
executives with data obtained only from men principals, rather than 
from administrators of both sexes* For the hypotheses we proposed to 
test about correlates of career satisfaction, they, too, were based on 
assumptions that we felt were more appropriate to apply to men than to 
women school administrators* 

The second reason was that in a previous report of the National 

o 

Principalship Study we had examined in detail the reactions of men and 
women elementary principals to a number of aspects of their work* 

A second specification of the study, to be considered in greater 
detail in Chapter 3 > is that it deals with men principals in large 
communities, cities of 50,000 or more in size of population during the 
1960-61 school year* This specification served to eliminate from the 
study principals who had teaching responsibilities* It also means that 
the findings of the study cannot be legitimately applied to principals 
who work in school systems located in smaller communities* 

The third specification refers to the source of data we used to 
measure the independent and dependent variables* In the case of the 
dependent variables, intrinsic job satisfaction and career satisfaction, 
there was no other logical choice than to use principals' data as 
measures of these phenomena* They both refer to subjective states 



of mind or to feelings about task performance or educational adminis- 
tration as a career, and the most appropriate source of such data 
is from the individuals whose reactions to their work are under exam- 
ination. 

The measurement of other variables, for example, role ambiguity 
or the quality of teachers* classroom performance, however, is another 
matter. In a survey research type of study such as we conducted, var- 
iables of these kinds can be measured with data obtained from the 
principals, their higher administrators or teachers. Our decisions 
in this regard were dictated primarily by theoretical considerations. 
That is, although measurements of role ambiguity between a principal 
and higher administrators or quality of the classroom performance of 
teachers could be based on the responses of one or more categories of 
respondents, we chose to use the principals* responses as our source of 
data because the theoretical formulation and hypotheses had reference 
to the way the principals* perceptions of their organizational environ- 
ments (and themselves) would serve to set in motion forces that would 
influence their satisfaction with work or career. 

The final specification deals with the theoretical formulations 
we shall use. They D like any theoretical scheme, take into account 
only some of the many conditions that could have an impact on the phe- 
nomena we are attempting to explain. Our theoretical efforts make use 
of the method of abstraction and are based on a limited set of assump- 
tions that we thought had special relevance for accounting for variation 
in IJS or CS. There are certainly other assumptions than those we have 
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made that could be used in efforts to explain these phenomena. They 
would, of course, result in different explanations of IJS or CS than 
the ones we shall examine and they would undoubtedly shed further light 
on circumstances influencing the dependent variables of the study. Our 
interest, however, was to find out how heuristic the theoretical f emu- 
lations we proposed were in generating hypotheses that received empirical 

support. And we assume, as Homans has observed, "• . . that a theory 

9 

may be true, and yet not be the whole truth." 

Organization of the Report 

Part I of the report focuses on the intrinsic job satisfaction in- 
vestigation. In Chapter 2 we present the theoretical formulation within 
which the hypotheses to be tested about determinants of intrinsic job 
satisfaction (IJS) were developed. Chapter 3 presents the methods used 
to secure and analyze the data of both the study of IJS and of career 
satisfaction (CS). In addition, we shall describe the procedures we 
used to measure the IJS of the school principals. 

Chapter 4 examines whether a series of variables not included in 
the hypotheses based on our theoretical formulation of IJS are asso- 
ciated with it. They include circumstances descriptive of the prin- 
cipal* s school, his formal academic training, his career line, and 
other personal characteristics. 

In Chapter 5, we present and test hypotheses about characteristics 
of a principal's relations with the higher administration that our 
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theoretical formulation led us to anticipate would be related to his 
IJS. The hypotheses in Chapter 6 focus on the principal's percep- 
tions of his teachers' characteristics and their influence on in- 
trinsic job satisfaction. In Chapter 7 we test hypotheses about 
personal attributes of principals or their role performance that may 
be associated with IJS. 

Part II of the report (Chapters 8, 9> and 10^ deals with the 
career satisfaction of principals. In Chapter 8, we present the two 
theoretical formulations used in the study of determinants of CS and 
state the hypotheses to be tested that are based on an extrinsic re- 
wards gratification theory of career satisfaction. We also describe 
the procedures used to measure CS and the method we shall employ to 
test the reasoning underlying hypotheses that receive empirical sup- 
port. In Chapter 9 we test hypotheses about determinants of CS based 
on the extrinsic rewards gratification theory. In Chapter 10, we 
test hypotheses derived from an intrinsic rewards explanation of CS. 

In Chapter 11, we present a summary of the findings and the 
major conclusions of the study. 
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Chapter 2s The Intrinsic Job Satisfaction of School Principals : The 

"" Theoretical Formulation 

The first objective of our study is to contribute to an understand- 
ing of factors that influence the intrinsic job satisfaction (IJS) of 
managerial personnel such as school principals. The theoretical formu- 
lation of the study and the hypotheses we shall test in our effort to 
account for variation in the IJS of principals makes use of the psycho- 
logical concept of prepotent psychological needs and of the sociological 
concepts of role analysis. 

We shall first consider these concepts that influenced the theoret- 
ical orientation of the study. Then we shall present the specific as- 
sumptions and reasoning from which the hypotheses to be tested in later 
chapters emerged. 



Basic Concepts 

Prepotent Psychological Needs 

Our theoretical orientation to the determinants of IJS of managerial 
personnel was heavily influenced by a basic premise of most personality 
theories: that man has basic needs or motives that be attempts to sat- 

isfy through his actions.'*' Needs or motives are viewed as dispositions 
to attain a particular objective or goal-state. "The aim of a partic- 
ular motive is a particular kind of effect to be brought about through 
some kind of action. The aim of a motive defines the kind of satisfac- 
tion that is sought , e.g., pride in accomplishment, a positive objective 
relationship with another person, a sense of being in control of the 
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means of influencing the behavior of other persons*” When an in- 
dividual attains a goal-state he derives feeling of satisfaction 
whereas non-attainment or disruption of activity directed to it leads 
to feelings of dissatisfaction* 

Although there appears to be little agreement among psychologists 
on the number of basic needs or motives of men,** some of them hold the 
view that there is a hierarchy of personality needs* Maslow, ^ for 
example, maintains that there is a specific sequence or the development 
of an individual's needs from lower order to higher order needs* At 
the lowest level are physiological bleeds such as hunger and thirst; 
next come safety needs and these are followed by needs for love and 
belongingness. At the next higher level are needs for esteem such as 
prestige and self-respect and at the top of the list is the need for 
self-actualization or the desire for self-fulfillment* 

Maslow contends that a lower order need must be gratified before 
the next higher need can emerge in a person's develoi lent* He farther 
argues that after a person has moved from a lower to a higher level of 
needs, the higher-level need assumes a more important position in Ms 
total system of needs and the lower-level needs assume less salience 
since they have been adequately satiated. Although lower level needs 
may at times increase in importance as a consequence of their lack of 
fulfillment, the individual, as a consequence of his going through 
stages of psychological development, tends to develop a "personality 
structure" in which his various needs form a hierarchical system. 

Needs which are at the top of an Individual's hierarchy are assumed 
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to be prepotent for him and they are the ones which he is primarily con- 

g 

cerned with gratifying. 

These psychological ideas influenced the development of our theoret- 
ical formulation of IJS because they led us to conceive of managerial 
personnel as individuals who are striving to satiate prepotent psycholog- 
ical needs. They also led us to review the literature for evidence 
bearing on the salient needs of organizational executives. The assump- 
tions we shall make about the prepotent needs of principals, are based 

•7 

on Porter's findings' about the importance managerial personnel attribute 
to different motives. 

Role Concepts 

Our efforts to account for variation in the degree of intrinsic job 
satisfaction principals derive from performing their managerial tasks 
was also influenced by the sociological perspective of role analysis. 

Our conceptualization of the behavior of principals draws heavily on a 
language for role analysis presented in the volume. Explorations in Role 

Q 

Analysis . The conceptual scheme we shall use employs the following 
concepts: position, expectations, role, and role behavior. 

We use the term, position, to refer to the location of an actor or 
class of actors in a system of social relationships . In school systems, 
a number of clearly differentiated positions can be identified, for ex- 
ample, superintendent, assistant superintendent, principal, teacher, 
pupil, and so on. 

A position is always part of a network of positions. The princi- 
palship, for example, belongs to a network containing positions such as 
higher administrators, teachers, parents, and students. The position 
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of a principal, then, has meaning only in the context of the larger net- 
work of which his own is a part* As stated elsewhere, “whatever the 
implications of the label, a position cannot be completely described 
until all the other positions to which it is related have been specified*" 
For our study, as in mosv other investigations, however, it is only pos. 
sible to examine empirically one or a few linkages among all positions in 
a social system . 10 

The concept of position has reference only to the location in a sys- 
tem of social relationships itself and not to the rights, duties, and 
obligations applied to its incumbent; nor does the term inform us about 
the performance of its incumbents. Concepts, therefore, cure required 
to refer to both of these phenomena. 

When attention is directed to how individuals should behave, the 
focus is on expectations* We define an expectation as an evaluative 
standard applied to an incumbent of a position * Such standards involve 
two dimensions: direction and intensity* If we ask a person to tell 

us whether an occupant of a position should engage in a specified ac- 
tivity, he may respond that he should or that he should not* Further- 
more, a person who feels he should perform the beiavior may say he 
absolutely must or preferably should perform it* In short, expecta- 
tions may be positive or negative and can be distinguished according 
to their degree of obligation or mandatoriness. 

We have presented our definitions of the concepts of position and 
expectation. Our definition of role is based on these two concepts: 
a role is a set of expectations * or in terms of our definition of 
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expectations , a set of evaluative standards applied to an incumbent of 
a particular position . It deserves emphasis that this definition places 
no restrictions on who the defines of the expectations is. He may be 
the incumbent of the particular position being studied (the focal posi- 
tion) , an occupant of a position in its role network (a counter position), 
or any person an investigator specifies. In the case of the principal- 
ship we can speak of the role definitions of its incumbents (principals), 
those of incumbents of counter positions (for example, teachers, higher 
administrators), or individuals not involved directly in the principal's 
network (for example, formal leaders of community or governmental agencies). 

In addition, our formulation contains no assumption that there is con- 

11 

sensus among role deflners. This aspect of our conceptualization is 
important for our study because it allows us to study the principals' 
perceptions of the degree of consensus that exists on the expectations 
for their performance. 

We also need concepts to distinguish the expectations held for a 
position incumbent from his conduct in that capacity. In this study, 
we shell designate the behavior of an incumbent of a position as his 
role performance . 

These concepts had a number of implications for our study. They 
led us to speculate how the network of positions within which principals 
operate might influence their IJS. Individuals who serve as principals 
are part of a division of labor and an authority structure which link 
them to other members of the organization, for example, higher adminis- 
trators. The administrative superiors of school principals include 



superintendents , deputy and associate superintendents , assistant and 
district superintendents* How might these members of a principal's 
role network influence his reactions to his managerial tasks? 

One way we thought they might influence his gratification with work 
was through the impact their role performance might have on his own* A 
principal is dependent on his administrative superiors in many important 
respects* For example , some of the problems he must cope with have 
system-wide implications and decisions about them are the prerogatives 
of his superordinates • They can procrastinate or act immediately in 
making these decisions* The principal requires information that only 
his bosses can provide , but he may find it relatively easy or difficult 
to obtain it* He at times may require the sympathetic support and under- 
standing of his superiors in his efforts to cope with competing demands 
from his staff and parents* Higher administrators vary as to their 
willingness to offer such support and understanding to their principals* 

A principal's reaction to his work could be affected by the per- 
formance of other members of his role network, for example , his teachers* 
If, for example, they carried out their duties in a perfunctory manner, 
this could have implications for his role performance* If his teachers 
did not cooperate with each other, he might have to accommodate his 
behavior to this condition* In short, it seemed reasonable to assume 
that how his superiors and subordinates performed their tasks would have 
consequences for his role performance, and hence his reactions to his 
work* 

In exploring possible conditions that might account for variation 
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in the intrinsic job satisfaction of principals , role analysis also 
points to the utility of ascertaining how members of their role 
network define their tasks* For example , the administrative superiors 
of a principal could expect him to adhere rigidly to a set of school 
system regulations or grant him wide latitude in his decision-making. 

The concept of expectations draws our attention to the degree of clarity 
that exists over the respective rights and obligations of principals and 
their superiors* Thus, some principals may be exposed to considerable 
ambiguity over their rights and obligations whereas others may not be 
confronted with this condition* 

The concept of expectations also led us to speculate about the im- 
plications of the idea that principals may vary in the degree to which 
they can put in practice their own expectations for their role per- 
formance* One might anticipate that the extent to which principals 
are able to conform to their own definitions of their role would have a 
bearing on intrinsic gratification with their work. 

In short, the language of role analysis raised many questions about 
social system forces that could bear on a principals intrinsic job sat- 
isfaction* 

A Theory of IJS with Reference to Managerial Personnel 

The concepts and ideas we have considered to this point were central 
in our thinking as we set about the task of attempting to develop a theo- 
retical formulation, based on a minimum set of assumptions, from which 
hypotheses could be derived about circumstances associated with the IJS 
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of principals • 

It seemed to make good sense to assume that managerial personnel 
such as school principals are individuals attempting to gratify pre- 
potent psychological needs in their work and that conditions that could 
influence their role performance could also exert an impact on their 
intrinsic job satisfaction* The basic theoretical task confronting us 
was how to join these ideas into a single theoretical formulation of 
IJS. We now turn to our attempt to accomplish this task. 

We define the intrinsic job satisfaction of managers as the grati- 
fication they derive from performing their occupational duties. What 
accounts for variation in IJS among individuals who serve in the same 
managerial capacity? 

The explanation we propose in answer to this question begins with 
the premise that managerial personnel are individuals who are striving 
to satiate their prepotent psychological needs. That is, following 
Maslow, we assume that they have been able to satisfy "lower" order 
needs and that they are primarily concerned with the gratification of 
"higher" level needs that are of primary salience to them. This raises 
the question, "What needs could be assumed to be of greatest salience to 
managerial personnel?" The assumptions we made about prepotent psycho- 
logical needs of managerial personnel were based on the findings of 

12 

studies conducted by Porter. His data revealed that managerial per- 
sonnel are primarily concerned with satiating two types of prepotent 
needs: self-actualization needs and autonomy needs. Self-actualization 

needs refer to needs for personal growth and development, the realiza- 
tion of one’s own potentialities, and feelings of worthwhile 
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accomplishment. The need for autonomy has reference to the need of 
managers for independent thought and action in their role performance. 
Porter's findings emerged from a study of over 1,900 managers and ex- 
ecutives in various types of organizational settings. He presented 
them with a list of 13 items reflecting Maslow's system of classifying 
needs according to their prepotency of elicitation. For each of the 
items the respondents were asked to respond on a seven point scale to 
"How important is this to me?" The findings revealed that for all 
management levels and all age groups, the category, need for self- 
actualization, ranked first and for 19 of lie 20 sub-groups studied, 
the category, need for autonomy, ranked second. In concluding his 
study, Porter observes: 

"A final implication, based on both the results of the present 

study and on previously reported results, is that since Self- 

Actualization and Autonomy needs are seen by all management 

levels as the most important and least fulfilled types of 

needs, they are probably the most critical psychological need 

areas for organizations to consider in their relations with 

13 

their managers and executives. 

On the basis of Porter's findings, we therefore made the assumption 
that the prepotent psychological needs of managerial personnel are the 
needs for self-actualization and autonomy. 

Our second assumption is that IJS of managers is primarily a func- 
tion of the degree to which they are able to gratify their prepotent 
psychological needs in their role performance: the more they can 






gratify their needs for autonomy and self-actualization in their role 
performance the greater their intrinsic job satisfaction. 

Our third assumption is that among the many aspects of a manager v s 
role performance that might have a bearing on the degree to which he 
could fulfill his prepotent psychological needs, the extent to which 
it was characterized by four attributes would have special importance 
for satiating his needs for autonomy and self-actualization. The first 
one has special significance with reference to his need for autonomy: 
independence in decision-making . We assume that the more the role 
performance of a manager is characterized by freedom of action in his 
decisions the greater he will be able to gratify his need for autonomy. 
The second attribute is task performance characterized by creativity . 

We assume that the more a manager exhibits imaginative and innovative 
approaches in dealing with organizational problems, the more he will be 
able to fulfill his need for expression of his unique capabilities. The 
third attribute is role performance characterized by accomplishment of 
major managerial responsibilities . We assume that the more success a 
manager experienced in carrying out his major tasks, the greater the 
likelihood that he would fulfill his need for feelings of worthwhile 
acccmplishment. The fourth characteristic is consistency of role 
performance. We assume that erratic and inconsistent patterns of be- 
havior would serve to diminish his chances of fulfilling his need for 
personal growth and development. 

To this point we have made three major assumptions. The first is 
that managerial personnel have two major kinds of prepotent psychological 
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needs they attempt to gratify in their works the need for autonomy and 
for self-actualization* The second is that IJS is primarily a function 
of the degree to which they are able to gratify these needs through 
their role performance* The third is that four aspects of their role 
performance have special importance for satiating these salient psycho- 
logical needs: the degree to which it is characterized by independence 

in decision-making, creativity in task performance, task accomplishment 9 
and consistency* 

If these assumptions are tenable, it follows that IJS will be a 
function in part of conditions that will serve to increase or decrease 
the likelihood that managerial personnel will exhibit role performance 
characterized by independence of action, creativity, task accomplish- 
ment, and consistency* In Chapters 5, 6 and 7 we shall test a number 
of hypotheses about possible determinants of IJS that emerge from this 
theoretical approach to the problem* 
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Chapter Research Procedures 

This chapter presents the research methods used to secure and 
analyze the data examined in our investigation of the intrinsic job 
satisfaction and the career satisfaction of school principals* 

Since they were obtained and analyzed as a part of a larger research 
program, many of the methodological issues were resolved in the man- 
ner most compatible with the several objectives of the entire National 
Principalship Study* Therefore, we shall first describe research ac- 
tivities and decisions relevant at once to the present and all the 
other inquiries. These include staff activities in the planning 
stage of the study, the population and sampling procedures, methods 
of collecting data and techniques used in their processing and anal- 
ysis* We then present the way we measured the intrinsic job satisfac- 
tion of school principals and report decisions of special relevance 
to the analysis and presentation of the data of the US inquiry* In 
Chapter 8, we shall describe how we measured the principal* s career 
satisfaction and how we dealt with methodological issues of special 
pertinence to the CS investigation* 

Prelim! Research Activities 

Prior to the initiation of field work, the staff of the National 
Principalship Study engaged in many preliminary activities related to 
the several investigations of the Study* They specified the central 
independent and dependent variables of the several inquiries $ they 
reviewed the relevant literature on the development of the public 
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rchool principalship from the position of "principal teacher" to super- 
vising principal and educational and social science publications deal- 
ing with this occupational role* 

As the research designs of most of the investigations of the 
National Principalship Study began to take shape, the staff initiated 
work on the instruments needed to measure the key variables* A number 
of first drafts of instruments were developed to measure such central 
concepts as "role conflict," "role orientation," and "level of aspira- 
tion*" Members of a graduate seminar at Harvard University pre-tested 
research instruments by interviewing 75 principals of schools located 
in the Greater Boston metropolitan area, and several graduate students, 
school principals on leave, gave considerable time to the pre-testing 
and review of our preliminary materials* 

Alter the full array of instruments and interview schedules was 

i • 

developed a final pre-test was made on ^ight principals frcm the 
Greater Boston and New York areas who we\*e invited to our Cambridge 
headquarters for a day* Bach was interviewed for approximately eight 
hours, and a record kept as to the length of time it took him to com- 
plete each section of the schedule* After the interview the subjects 
and the interviewers met in small groups to discuss the day's pro- 
ceedings* Thi „ pre-test procedure had important consequences upon 
the Study, resulting as it did, in major modifications in the in- 
terview schedule and in the techniques of data collection* It also 
served as a trial run for the field work staff that later conducted 
interviews and supervised field operations in all regions of the 
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It became apparent from the original eight-hour pre-test interview 
thaj an additional four hours would be required to obtain all the data 
desired. Therefore, it was decided to obtain the data from the prin- 
cipals through three separate procedures. The first was a four-hour 
Personal and School Background Questionnaire to be filled out by the 
principal in his home community. The second was a four-hour Role 
Questionnaire filled out by him at a group session with other prin- 
cipals in his city. The third consisted of a Personal Interview with 
each principal individually, requiring approximately four hours. Pro- 
cedures employed in obtaining data from the principals will be de- 
scribed later in this chapter. During this initial phase of the Study 
the target population was selected and the sampling procedure determined. 

The Population and Sample 

The target population of school principals for the National Prin- 
cipalship Study was all supervising principals in cities of 50,000 or 
more during the 1960-61 school year. The first reason for limiting 
the sample to large cities war because we wanted to exclude from the 
Study all principals who had any teaching responsibilities. Since 
there was no accurate, way to identify them in all communities in the 
United States, the smalle r communities, where this situation is most 
frequently found, were eliminated. 

The second consideration was financial. In order to obtain a 



national sample and yet keep within the available funds, it was neces- 
sary to obtain a multiple of seven principals in each city to be 
visited. School systems in cities with population less than 50,000 
frequently have fewer than seven schools. 

In selecting the sample of school personnel the latest available 
data were used. The 10,956 principalships in cities with populations 
of 50,000 or over listed in the 1955-56 Biennial Census of the U. S. 
Office of Education were stratified on the basis of geographical re- 
gion, system-per-pupil expenditure, and size of city. By the use of 
a cluster sampling procedure designed to obtain a 5 per cent sample 
of the population, 508 principals in 4l cities were selected. The 
Director or Associate Director of the Study held long-distance tele- 
phone Conversations with the local superintendents to explain the 
objectives of the Study and to work out a time schedule for each 
school system's participation in it. All but two of the school su- 
perintendents readily agreed to give every possible sort of coopera- 
tion to the Study, but after the Director had gone to see them these 
two, also, pledged their full cooperation. 

In the first phase of the sampling procedure it was determined 

a 

how many principals in each of the 4l cities would be studied. To 
select the actual sample the schools in each community were classi- 
fied according as they were elementary, junior high, or senior high 
and again by the socio-economic characteristic of their student bodies 
(high, me dim, or low), as estimated by the superintendent of schools. 
This ensured a sample of schools which varied both as to level and the 
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socio-economic status of their populations* All teaching principals 
and principals supervising more than one building were excluded from 
the sample* 



Data Collection 

The collection of data from principals was divided into three 
phases: in the first, each of the 508 principals in the sample was 

mailed a personal letter notifying him of his selection, explaining 
the aims and design of the Study and requesting that he provide in- 
formation about his personal characteristics (e*g*, age, sex, marital 
status), his family background (e*g*, father's occupation, conmunity 
of origin), his school (e*g*, size of school population, character- 
istics of teachers), and his job history* The Study's confidentiality 
and anonymity were made clear* Then each principal was asked to com- 
plete the Personal and School Background Questionnaire at his con- 
venience and bring it to a luncheon meeting to be held with principals 
in his city later that month* 

During the fall of i960 each of the hi cities ^selected through 
the sampling procedure was visited by members of the Study staff for 
approximately five days* As a rule, the staff would arrive on Sunday 
evening and set up headquarters in a downtown hotel* On Monday morn- 
ing the field-work director would contact the superintendent of schools 
or his representative, review with him the week's planned activities 
and answer his questions* 
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On Monday a luncheon was held f >r the superintendent of schools , 
his chief administrative aides, the principals selected to participate 
in the Study and members of the Study staff. At that time, the latter 
explained the full nature of the Study and emphasized again that re- 
plies to questions would be treated anonymously and tabulated only in 
combination with ^he responses of other principals. Questions they 
raised about the Background Questionnaire or other phases of the Study 
were answered at this session. After the luncheon, the superintendent 
of schools and his aides were excused and the Role Questionnaire was 
distributed to the principals. 

This questionnaire contained 10 sections and required approxi- 
mately four hours to complete. It focused on a large number of areas: 
the principal's attitudes and values, his definition of his role, his 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions, and his aspirations. In addition, 
each principal was asked to serve as an observer of both his adminis- 
trative superiors and his teachers and to report on their behavior 
toward him. Members of the Study staff who were in the room during 
this four-hour period were ready to answer the principals' questions 
about the research instruments they were completing. 

The third phase took place during the latter part of the week 
in which the luncheon meeting was held,* It consisted of a three- to 
five-hour personal interview with each principal, usually in a private 
room at the headquarters, during which the research materials from the 
Background Questionnaire and the Role Questionnaire were reviewed. 

The principal was then asked questions which could best be dealt with 
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personally: questions about his sources of strength and weakness, his 

motives in becoming a principal, the obstacles confronting him in his 

efforts to do a better job, and so on* 

The total time of questioning the principals during the three 

phases averaged about 12 hours* Only seven of the 508 principals 

selected in the sample failed to participate in (or to complete) all 

three* The other 501 made up the research sample of the National 

2 

Principalship Study* 

Processing and Reduction of Data 

The Background Questionnaire and the Role Questionnaire were pre- 
coded* Data from the Personal Interview, being open-ended, required 
special coding* The pre-coded questionnaires were designed in such a 
way that the responses could be punched on IBM cards directly from the 
questionnaire* However, prior to punching, each questionnaire was 
read and edited by a member of the staff and any responses which might 
cause doubt in the mind of a key-punch operator were clarified* If an 
answer of a respondent was unclear it was coded as "blank*" After 
editing, all pre-coded data were punched on IBM cards by professional 
key-punch operators and then repunched (verified) to insure accuracy* 

1, 'cause of their open-ended nature, the data from the Personal Inter- 
view were handled differently* Members of the project staff discussed 
the replies and drew up a coding scheme based on important aspects of 
their content* When a set of categories for coding was agreed upon. 
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the replies were re-read and entered on code sheets by two independent 
coders* If they agreed on at least 90 per cent of the coding no fur- 
ther checks were made, but if not, they discussed their differences 
and clarified their definitions, or else modified the coding scheme, 
after which a reliability check was run on a new sample of replies* 

The completed code sheets were then key-punched and verified as was 
done with the questionnaire materials* In all, over 2,900 responses 
of each principal were entered on IBM cards and so made available for 
tabulation and analysis* 

The bulk of the data processing was carried out electronically 
through the use of high-speed computers and their associated equip- 
ment* A chief use of this equipment was to drvelop summary measures 
of concepts from responses in a given area* For example, one way to 
examine whether older or younger principals experience more role con- 
flict in their work would be to compare the responses of the adminis- 
trators in different age groups to a number of role conflict questions, 
but an alternative is to summarize the information from the set of 
questions into a "role conflict score" and then compare their scores 
by age* Since many of the concepts used in the various investigations 
of the Study have been measured with summary scores it is well to con- 
sider briefly the two statistical techniques, Guttman scaling and 
factor analysis, used to reduce data from a series of responses to a 
single score* 

One method for arriving at a summary "role conflict score" is to 
take the responses of a given subject to each of a series of questions 
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and sum them* This method of developing a "total score" gives equal 
weight to all questions* An advantage of both Guttman scaling and 
factor analysis over the "total score method" is that they provide an 
empirical basic for separating "good" indices of exposure to role con- 
flict from "bad" and even further for weighting the good indices as to 
their degree of "goodness*" Where Guttman scaling and factor analysis 
differ is in the criteria used to separate the "good" from the "bad" 
items and to weight the "good" ones* In general, the Guttman procedure 
involves fewer assumptions and has a more severe criterion of scala- 
bility than does factor analysis, whereas the latter is probably more 
3 

objective* 

In approaching the problem of developing indices, we frequently 

4 

used procedures suggested by Guttman to measure key concepts* When 
these procedures could not be applied or when preliminary analysis 
revealed that dimensions other than the one conceptualized existed 
within the data, a principal components factor analysis was usually 
performed. ^ If the resulting factors could be interpreted with clear 
sociological meaning, their associated loadings were used as weights 
in computing factor scores, but if not sociologically meaningful, the 
factcr loadings were rotated orthogonally using the Varimax criterion 

g 

developed by Kaiser* The new loadingb were then converted to factor 
coefficients using the "shortened method" suggested by Harman and the 

7 

resulting coefficients used as weights for computing factor scores* 
With this general background let us turn now to the specific 
methodological problems of the IJS investigation* 
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The ITS Inquiry 



The instrument used to measure the Intrinsic Job Satisfaction of 
school principals was originally designed for several of the other in- 
vestigations of the National Frincipalship Study, out of whose original 
research design the IJS investigation developed* The decision to study 
the school principal's intrinsic job satisfaction was made in 1964, 
three years after the completion of field-work activities, and a grant 
in support of a proposal to extend the Study was approved by the U* S# 
Office of Education in that year, 

.Although the design of the investigation had not been built into 
the National Frincipalship Study from the outset, we felt nevertheless 
that we might be able to shed light on some important sociological and 
educational questions by turning to the data collected from a national 
sam pl e of public school principals* It was also clear that there would 
be some disadvantages* The formal defining of the problem after the 
collection of data set limits to what we could do, yet the advantages 
of proceeding seemed to far outweigh the disadvantages* 

As noted in Chapter 1, we decided to restrict the investigation to 
male administrators, and the National Frincipalship Study produced a 
sample of 382 men principals of elementary, junior high and senior high 
schools in kX cities* 

The Measurement of IJS 

Among the many instruments in the Role Questionnaire of the National 
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Principalship Study *j principals completed, one dealt with the Enjoy- 
ment of Work Activities (Appendix A)* In responding to it, the prin- 
cipals were asked to indicate how much they enjoyed ("a great deal," 
"very much," "somewhat," "very little," "not at all") each of twenty- 
six activities intrinsic to the principals' tasks* In addition, the 
principals also responded to & thirty-eight item instrument designed 
to ascertain their Satisfaction ("very satisfied," "moderately satis- 
fied,” "slightly satisfied," "slightly dissatisfied,” "moderately dis- 
satisfied," and "very dissatisfied”) with Conditions of Work and 
Career (Appendix A). 

Our measure of the IJS of principals, which we d fined in Chapter 
1 as the degree of gratification they derive from performing their 
managerial tasks, was developed from their responses to the Enjoyment 
of Work Activities Instrument and their responses to the 38 items in 
the Instrument, Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career, were 
used in the development of indices to measure other variables that 
will be employed in our analyses* 

With respect to the measurement of IJS, our objective was to 
develop an index which would combine the responses of the principals 
to most of the questions in the Enjoyment of Work Activities Instru- 
ment in a stable summary score which 1) would indicate the relative 
position of individual principals along a continuum reflecting varia- 
tion in their intrinsic job satisfaction and 2 ) would be based only 
on those items that belonged to a domain relatively independent of 
the principals' satisfaction with their work situation and their 
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career. In order to select items of this kind from the Enjoyment of 
Work Activities Instrument for a summary measure of Intrinsic Job 
Satisfaction, we submitted all sixty^four items of the Enjoyment of 
Work Activities Instrument and the Satisfaction with Work Situation 
and Career Instrument to a principal components factor analysis. 

Q 

We then applied Kaiser* s varimax rotation procedure to the first 
three factors in the principal components solution. By maximi zing 
the larger and minimizing the smaller loadings in the three-factor 
space, the varimax rotation provided a simple structure which elim- 
inated many of the problems in the principal components solution 
arising from a single item loading moderately on more than one factor. 
We chose a three-factor rotation because the items in the instruments 
were designed to tap three general areas of reactions to the mana- 
gerial role. 

We then interpreted the "meanings" of the three rotated factors 
according to the content of the items which loaded "significantly" 
on each factor. An item was considered to be "significantly loaded" 
on a given factor if it passed two selection criteria. First, the 
absolute value of its loading on the factor in question had to he 
greater than or equal to .30. Second, the absolute value of its 
loading had to be at least .15 greater than its loading on any other 
factor. The varimax loadings of all 64 items in the factor analysis 
are presented in Appendix B (Table B-l). Loadings which are "signi- 
ficant" according to the above two criteria are marked with an asterisk. 
An examination of this table reveals three mutually exclusive and easily 
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interpretable dimensions, one for each of the attitude areas the 
instruments were designed to tap. No item has loadings which are 
"significant" on more than one factor and no factor contains sig- 
nificantly loaded items from more than one of the three areas of 
reactions to work examined. 

Of the three factors used in the varimax solution, only the 
second factor is of immediate relevance for the purposes of the 
present inquiry. Twenty of the twenty-six items in the Enjoyment 
of Work Activities Instrument loaded "significantly on this factor. 

In order to obtain a summary measure of Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 
for each principal in the sample, we used these twenty significant 
loadings as weights in a factor scoring procedure called Hanion* s 

Q 

"shortened" method. 

In using the IJS scores for male principals in this research 
report, we have considered it to be a continuous variable with a 
mean of 7«09, a standard deviation of 4.77 and a range of 27.55;^ 
however to facilitate interpretation of the findings, we shall sep- 
arate the 382 male principals into three groups ("low," "moderate," 

and "high") according to their IJS scores, making them as nearly equal 
in size as possible. 

To obtain some insight into what is meant when we classify prin- 
cipals as relatively "high," "moderate," or "low" in IJS, the responses 
of the 382 male principals to the 20 questions that went into the IJS 
score were tabulated for each of the three levels of IJS (Table 3-1). 

In question 6, each of the principals was asked "To what degree do 
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Table 3-1 • Percentage Distribution and Mean of the Responses of 382 Men 
Principals to the 20 Items in the IJS Factor Score, by Three Classifications 

of Their IJS Level 



The Question 



The Response Choices and Weights 



To what degree do you enjoy 
each of the following as- 
pects of a principal's role? 



5 * A great deal 
4 * Very much 
3 * Somewhat 
2 * Very little 



1 * Not at all 
0 = Aspect not rele- 
vant in my par- 
ticular situation 



Per Cent of Principals 
Principal's Responding 



Item 


IJS Level 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Mean 


N 


6. Talking with a 


High 


66 


31 


2 


1 




4.62 


125 


group of parents about 


Moderate 


27 


60 


12 


1 




4.14 


125 


a school problem. 


Low 


8 


50 


36 


6 




3.59 


128 




All Principals 


33 


4? 


17 


3 




4.11 


378* 


4. Talking with in- 


High 


60 


40 


1 






4.59 


126 


dividual parents about 


Moderate 


24 


60 


17 






4.07 


127 


a problem concerning 


Low 


9 


54 


36 


2 




3.70 


128 


their child. 
















A 




All Principals 


30 


51 


18 


1 




4.12 


381 


25 . Working with 


High 


55 


38 


7 






4.40 


120 


curriculum special- 


Moderate 


14 


67 


17 


2 




3-93 


126 


ists. 


Low 


4 


40 


45 


10 


2 


3-34 


128 




All Principals 


24 


48 


23 


4 


1 


3-91 


374* 


13* Conducting 


High 


34 


52 


13 


1 




4.20 


126 


teachers' meetings. 


Moderate 


11 


57 


31 


2 




3.77 


127 




Low 


2 


38 


47 


13 


2 


3.25 


128 




All Principals 


16 


49 


30 


5 


1 


3.74 


381* 



* 

Missing cases due to ”0" choices# 



Items are numbered according to their position in the 26- item research instru- 
ment (see Appendix A-l) and are presented in the order in which their factor 
loadings contributed to the IJS factor (item 6 had the highest factor loading 
and item 18 the lowest). For the factor loadings of items, see Appendix B, 
Table B-l. 
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Table 3-1 (continued) 



Per Cent of Principals 



T . ** 
Item 


Principal's 
IJS Level 


5 


Responding 

4 3 2 


1 


Mean 


N 


17. Handling 


High 


52 


33 


13 


2 




4.36 


123 


public relations. 


Moderate 


30 


4l 


28 


1 




4.01 


125 




Low 


9 


32 


42 


15 


2 


3.33 


128 




All Principals 


30 


35 


28 


6 


1 


3.89 


376* 


14. Evaluating 


High 


21 


47 


22 


8 


2 


3.79 


126 


teacher performance. 


Moderate 


2 


34 


4l 


18 


5 


3.11 


127 




Low 




12 


56 


25 


8 


2.71 


128 




*J.l Principals 


8 


31 


4o 


17 


5 


3.20 


381* 


11. Working with 


High 


56 


39 


5 






4.52 


126 


youngsters who are 


Moderate 


24 


51 


21 


4 




3.95 


125 


having a hard time 


Low 


12 


40 


43 


6 




3.58 


128 


adjusting to a 


















school situation. 


All Principals 


31 


43 


23 


3 




4.01 


379* 


5. Serving on com- 


High 


42 


43 


8 


7 




4.21 


121 


mittees with parents. 


Moderate 


8 


50 


36 


5 


1 


3.59 


119 




Low 


1 


32 


53 


14 


1 


3.17 


127 




All Principals 


17 


4l 


33 


9 


1 


3.65 


367* 


20. Supervising large 


High 


40 


43 


16 


2 




4.21 


120 


groups of students. 


Moderate 


11 


46 


39 


2 


2 


3.62 


125 




Low 


3 


32 


34 


19 


2 


3.16 


127 




All Principals 


18 


40 


34 


8 


1 


3.65 


* 

372 



Missing cases due to "0" choices. 

** 

Items are numbered according to their position in the 26- item research instru- 
ment (see Appendix A-l) and are presented in the order in idiich their factor 
loadings contributed to the IJS factor (item 6 had the highest factor loading 

lowest). For the factor loadings of items, see Appendix B, 

fame b*i • 
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Table 3-1 (continued) 



Item 


Principal’s 
US Score 


Per Cent of Principals 
Responding 

5 4 3 2 1 


Mean 


N 


16. Working with 
conmunity agencies. 


High 

Moderate 

Low 


47 

9 

6 


34 

49 

32 


17 

37 

48 


2 

6 

13 


1 


4.27 
3.61 

3.28 


125 

126 
128 




All Principals 


20 


39 


34 


7 


, 


3.72 


379* 


10. Working with 
new teachers. 


High 

Moderate 

Low 


78 

44 

21 


22 

48 

56 


1 

8 

23 






4.77 

4.36 

3.98 


125 

126 
127 




All Principals 


37 


42 


11 






4.37 


378* 


2. Supervising the 
Instructional program. 


High 

Moderate 

Low 


54 

30 

14 


43 

62 

54 


2 

8 

27 


5 




4.52 

4.22 

3.77 


125 

127 

128 




All Principals 


33 


53 


13 


2 




4.17 


380* 


9« Working with 
"average” teachers. 


High 

Moderate 

Low 


4l 

16 

6 


47 

62 

52 


13 

22 

39 


3 




4.28 

3-94 

3.60 


126 

127 

128 




All Principals 


21 


54 


25 


1 




3.9*1 


381* 


8. Working with 
"exceptionally able" 
teachers. 


High 

Moderate 

Low 


73 

50 

31 


25 

43 

49 


2 

7 

21 






4.70 

4.43 

4.10 


125 

127 

127 




All Principals 


51 


39 


10 






4.41 


*> 

379 



Missing cases due to "0" choices. 



4Ht* 

Items are numbered according to their position in the 26- item research instru- 
ment (see Appendix A-l) and are presented in the order in which their factor 
loadings contributed to the IJS factor (item 6 had the highest factor loading 
and item 18 the lowest). For the factor loadings of items, see Appendix B, 
Table B-l • 
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Table 3-1 (continued) 



Item 



## 



24. Working with 
guidance personnel. 



19- Supervising 
office personnel. 



23 v Preparing staff 
bulletins or an- 
nouncements. 



15. Having the 
freedom to schedule 
one's own time. 



7. Working primar- 
ily with teachers, 
rather than with 
pupils. 



Per Cent of Principals 
Principal's Responding 



IJS Score 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Mean 


N 


High 


59 


37 


3 


1 




U.55 


118 


Moderate 


26 


64 


10 


1 




4.14 


125 


Low 


10 


51 


37 


2 




3.69 


123 


All Principals 


31 


51 


17 


1 




4.12 


366* 


High 


25 


48 


23 


4 


1 


3.92 


120 


Moderate 


1 


43 


51 


5 


1 


3.38 


126 


Low 




22 


59 


19 




3.03 


127 


All Principals 


3 


37 


45 


9 


1 


3.43 


373* 


High 


13 


40 


31 


14 


2 


3.48 


125 


Moderate 


1 


25 


57 


14 


3 


3.06 


126 


Low 


1 


15 


58 


23 


4 


2.86 


128 


All Principals 


5 


26 


49 


17 


3 


3.13 


379* 


High 


21 


47 


22 


8 


2 


3.79 


127 


Moderate 


2 


34 


4l 


18 


5 


3.11 


127 


Low 




12 


55 


25 


8 


2.71 


128 


All Principals 


5 


17 


39 


31 


8 


3.20 


382 


High 


15 


45 


30 


8 


1 


3.66 


119 


Moderate 


5 


37 


46 


11 


1 


3.34 


126 


Low 


2 


23 


56 


16 


2 


3.07 


128 


All Principals 


7 


35 


44 


12 


1 


3.35 


373* 



Missing cases due to "O 9 ' choices. 



Items are numbered according to their position in the 26-item research instru- 
ment (see Appendix A-l) and are presented in the order in which their factor 
loadings contributed to the IJS factor (item 6 had the highest factor 
and item 18 the lowest). For the factor loadings of items, see Appendix B, 

I&D16 B**!# 
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Table 3-1 (continued) 




Per Cent of Principals 

** Principal's Responding 

Item ijs score 

5 4 3 2 1 Mean N 



18, Supervising 
custodial personnel. 


High 

Moderate 

Low 


15 

1 


36 

18 

6 


35 

62 

49 


13 

16 

39 


2 

5 

6 


3-^9 

2.9k 

2.57 


109 

109 

119 




All Principals 


5 


20 


48 


23 


4 


2.99 


337* 



Missing cases due to "O' 1 choices 






#* 



Items are numbered aceoring to their position in the 26-item research instru- 
ment (see Appendix A-l) and are presented in the order in which their factor 

* lle MB factor (item 6 had the highest factor loading 
Thble^BV^ ^’° Wes * ’ ^ or fa °tor loadings of items, see Appendix B, 



you enjoy • 0 • talking with a ^roup of parents about a school prob- 
lem?" Sixty-six per cent of the principals classified as "high" in 
1JS responded "a great deal" as compared with eight per cent of the 
principals who were classified as "low*" In question 4, each of the 
principals were asked "To what degree do you enjoy • • • talking with 
individual parents about a problem concerning their child?" Sixty 
per cent of the principals "high” in IJS responded "a great deal" 
while only nine per cent of those classified as "low" made the same 
response* Similar differences between principals considered "high," 
"moderate," and "low" in IJS can be seen through examination of the 
remaining 18 items in Table 3-1* 

One further point deserves emphasis with respect to our measure 
of IJS* Our classification of principals into "high," "moderate," and 
"low" groups according to their IJS scores reflects relative, rather 
than absolute differences, in their Intrinsic Job Satisfaction* That 
is, it would be inappropriate to view principals in the group "low" 
on IJS as administrators who derive little satisfaction from their 
work tasks and those in the "high" category as principals who derive 
a high degree of IJS from their work* But it is appropriate to view 
principals in the high group as those who express more IJS than those 
in the moderate group; and to view principals in the moderate group 
as expressing more IJS than those in the low group 0 This point de- 
serves special stress, because as Table 3*»1 shows, a large majority 
of the principals express some degree of enjoyment in performing most 
of the activities considered in the Enjoyment of Work Activities 
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Instrument. For the average amount of enjoyment principals derived from 
different activities in the Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument, see 
Appendix C, Table C-l. 

Statistical Models and Statistical Inference 

In later chapters we shall examine the relationship of IJS to 
many factor* V , thought of as its possible determinants. 

Our strategy ot statistical analyses will not be to see how well 
other scores will predict the IJS score, for our focus is not pri- 
marily upon the strength of any given relationship but rather on 
whether or not theoretically derived hypotheses receive empirical 
support. We shall leave to later inquiries the determining of the 
independent and joint contribution of variables to the prediction 
of IJS. 

In testing hypotheses about possible deteminants of IJS 
(Chapters 5, 6, and 7)> we shall divide each determinant under con- 
sideration into approximate thirds or quarters and then compare the 
average IJS scores of the principals in the "highest" and "lowest" 
categories. To test whether or not a monotonic trend found in our 
sample could, in fact, exist in the population from which it was 
drawn, we shall test the null hypothesis that the difference be- 
tween the two means is zero. We shall report the probability that 
a difference as large as that observed could have occurred by chance 
through random sampling from a population in which the difference is 
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zero. For purposes of coming to a conclusion about an hypothesis or 
basic assumption, we shall require that the relationship be signifi- 
cant at below the .05 level, using a one-tailed test. For the analyses 
in Chapter 4 , in which our objective is not to test hypotheses, but 
to explore whether certain variables are associated with IJS, we shall 
use two-tailed tests of significance in order to come to a decision 
about whether a relationship is statistically significant at below the 
•05 level. 

One consideration which had an important effect upon the analysis 
of the IJS data involved a decision about whether to undertake separate 
analyses for the elementary, junior high and senior high principals; if they 
varied significantly in their Intrinsic Job Satisfaction, it would have 
been necessary to conduct our examination of the determinants of IJS for 
each school level. In Chapter 4 , we report finding which show that 
there are no significant differences between the mean IJS scores of 
principals at different school levels. Since the issue of a possible 
relationship between school level and the IJS of principals was a 
pivotal consideration in determining the form of the IJS analysis, we 
also cross-tabulated the responses of the principals to each item in 
the Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument with the principals # school 
level. This analysis showed that on twenty-three of the twenty-six 
items in the instrument there is no statistically significant relation- 
ship at below the .05 level between school level and the degree of 
enjoyment of the work activity (Appendix C, Table C-2). In addition. 
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for principals at each school level, we rank ordered the twenty-six 
iteaxj in the Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument according to 
the mean enjoyment they expressed for each item. We then calculated 
the intercorrelation between each pair of the three sets of ranked 
items, using Spearman* s rank correlation technique. The rank corre- 
lation coefficients between items ordered according to the responses 
of three groups of principals we?e as follows: .95 for elementary 

and junior high school principals; ,97 for elementary and senior high 
principals; and ,99 for junior and senior high school principals. 

In light of the above findings and evidence to be presented in 
Chapter 4 , we decided it was not necessary to carry out separate 
analyses of the determinants of IJS for each school level. 

In this chapter we have presented an overview of the research 
methods of the National Principalship Study and have considered 
methodological questions of special relevance to the examination of 
IJS, In addition, we have described in detail our measure of the ' 

IJS of school principals. In the next chapter we begin to search 
for some of the possible determinants of US, 
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Wotes gad References for Chapter Three 

1. The first part of this chapter, pages 1-9, is based largely on 
materials presented in earlier reports of the National Principal Study* 

See especially, Neal Gross tud Robert E* Herriott, Staff Leadership in 
Public Schools (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc* 1963)* Chapter II* 

2 * The IJS and CS studies were besed on the 382 men principals in 
the sample* See Chapter 1 for a discussion of this matter* The National 
Principalship Study also obtained a large body of data from teachers and 
higher administrators* For information about the sample and nature of 
these respondents and the procedures used to obtain da 1 from them, see 
Gross and Herriott, op* cit*. Chapter II* 

3* For an excellent treatment of some of the theoretical and method- 
ological issues of scaling see Warren S* Torgerson, Theory and Methods of 
Scaling (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958)* 

4 * The most efficient Guttman scaling procedure available in i960 
and the one used by the National Principalship Study was Stone's extension 
of Ford's rapid scoring procedure* See Carol L* Stone, "A Machine Method, 
for Scaling as Many as Twelve Dichotomies,” Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Circular 329 (Pullman: Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
State College of Washington, 1938)* Also, see Chad Gordon, "A Note on 
Computer Programs for Guttman Scaling," Sociometry * XXVI (1963), PP« 129- 
130. 

3* For one discussion of factor analysis, see Harry H* Harman, 

Modern Factor Analysis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, i960); 
for a computer program for performing principal components factor analysis. 
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see William W* Cooley and Paul R« Lohnea, Multivariate Procedures for the 
Behavioral Sciences (New York: John Wiley and Sons, i960), pp* 173* 176- 
178. 

6* See Henry F* Kaiser, "The Varimax Criterion for Analytic Rotation 
in Factor Analysis," Psychometrika, XXIII (19:58), pp* 187-200; Henry F* 
Kaiser, "Computer Program for Varimax Rotation in Factor Analysis," Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement , XIX (i960), pp* 413-420; or 
Cooley and Lohnes, o g* cit*, pp* 174-179, 179-182* 

7. see Henry F* Kaiser, "Formulas for Component Scores," Psycho- 
metrika* XXVII (1962), pp* 33-37* 

8* Ibid*, pp* 33-37* 

9* See Harman, og* cit*, Chapter XVI* For readers who are unfamiliar 
or in disagreement, with Harman's shortened method, we note that a single 
principal component analysis of the twenty "significant" IJS items alone 
yielded a factor score which had a Pearsonian correlation of *98 with the 
factor score derived from the rotated three-factor solution* 

10* In order to avoid negative mean US scores in the comparison of 
subclassifications of principals, we added a constant of 6*80 to each 
principal's IJS score* The IJS scores are very nearly normally dis- 
tributed, with a skewness of -*012 and a kurtosis of *178, both of which 
are very minor in their deviation from the zero values expected in samples 
from an exactly normal population* 



Chapter 4: Some Possible Correlates of Intrinsic Job Satisfaction : 
Variables Unrelated to the Theoretical Formulation 

In Chapters 5, 6 and 7 we shall test a series of hypotheses that 
emerged from our theoretical formulation of determinair s of intrinsic 
job satisfaction* In this chapter we consider certain independent 
variables which were not included in the hypotheses dK&ved from our 
theoretical formulation, but whose relationship to US m nevertheless 
wanted to examine* 

We felt it important to determine the relationship of these variables 
to IJS for three reasons* The first was to find out whether certain 
characteristics of the principal or his school, for exas §> 1 ®, his age 
or school level, needed to be taken into account in testing the 
hypotheses we shall consider later* The second was to ascertain whether 
a number of variables which have beien shown to be related to dimensions 
of job satisfaction in other occupational settings, for example, educa- 
tion and length of work experience, were related to US* The third was 
to examine possible correlates of principals* enjoyment of managerial 
tasks that kindled our curiosity, for example, their religion or race* 

The following classification offers a convenient set of categories 
for the 13 variables selected for analysis: 
lc School Characteristics* 

2. Formal Academic Training* 

3* Career Line* 

4* Other Personal Characteristics* 



m 
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School Characterlitica 



School Level 

The men principals in our sample served in elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools. Is there any relationship between the level of 
school the principal administers and his enjoyment of managerial tasks? 

When we examine the association between school level and US, the 
findings reveal that the IJS mean score of the principals of junior 
high schools is highest (7*70), that of elementary principals next 
highest (6.^0), and that of the senior high principals the lowest (€.70) 
(Table 4-1). However, an F-test of the means of the three school level 
groups shows that they are not significantly different traa each other 
at b low the .05 level (the criterion we have adppted to test relation- 
ships); we therefore interpret the findings as supporting the null 
hypothesis. 

Number of Pupi ls in School 

Although school level is not related t$ US, perhaps size of student 
body is. Although elementary schools generally have smaller enrollments 
than secondary schools, there is still considerable variation in the 
number of pupils enrolled in schools at each level. For example, among 
the elementary schools in our study a number of them had enrollments of 
over 1,000 pupils whereas seme of them had less than 300. One could 
offer equally plausible arguments that school size would be positively 
or negatively related to IJS. On the one hand it could be maintained 



Table 4-1. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by School Level 

(N = 382) 



School Level 


Principal's US 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Elementary 


37% 


31% 


34% 


6.90 


4.57 


98 


Junior High 


31 


29 


39 


7.70 


5.04 


129 


Senior High 


34 


40 


28 


6.70 


4.64 


155 



P = 1.65? p y .19, two-tailed test. 
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that the sm aller the school, the greater the IJS of the principal since 
he would probably be exposed to less pressure from teachers and parents 
in a smaller school* On the other hand, it could be contended that the 
larger the school, the more enjoyment a principal would derive from his 
managerial tasks because he would feel that his job was one of greater 
importance in a large school* 

The data reveal that neither of these arguments receive any empiri- 
cal support* There are only small differences in the proportion of prin- 
cipals in the highest IJS category when they are classified into four 
categories according to the size of their schools (Table 4-2)* Further- 
more, the differences among the mean IJS scores of the principals in the 
four groups are not statistically significant* 

The Location of Schools 

The educational organizations the men principals in our study man- 
aged were located in various sections of the United States* Does the 
EMT of principals vary by region of the country? 

To examine this question, we categorized our sample into the follow- 
ing regional classifications: those who administered city schools in the 

1 

South, East, Midwest, and Far West* The findings revealed that the IJS 
scores of the principals in the East and the South were higher than those 
of principals either in the Midwest or Far West (Table 4-3)* Forty-three 
per cent of the principals in the cities of the East were in the higher 
IJS category, in comparison with 34 per cent of those in South, 30 per cent 
in the Far West, and 27 per cent in the Midwest* When the mean IJS scores 
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Table 4-2. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 

of the Principal's IJS Score by Number of 

Pupils in School 



(N = 382) 



Number of Principal's IJS Score Mean Number 



Pupils 
in School 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


of 

Cases 


Above 1516 


30% 


34% 


36% 


7.50 


4.56 


112 


1023 - 1516 


30 


37 


33 


7.24 


4.80 


109 


670 - 1022 


40 


29 


31 


6.40 


5.29 


96 


Under 669 


37 


31 


32 


7.13 


4.22 


65 


P * 0.96? p > 


•41, two-tailed 


test. 
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Table 4-3. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 

of the Principal's US Score by Region 

(N = 382) 



Region 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


East 


29% 


28% 


43% 


7.99 


4.82 


92 


South 


32 


34 


34 


7.11 


4.67 


107 


Midwest 


40 


33 


27 


6.67 


4.95 


106 


Far West 


32 


38 


30 


6.56 


4.53 


77 


F = 1.69? p 


^ . 17 , two 


-tailed test. 

















of the principals in the four regions are compared^ however, we find 
that they are not significantly different from each other. We conclude, 
therefore, that the evidence does not support a patterning of IJS by 
region. 

Socio-economic Composition of the Student Body 

Now we turn to another characteristic of schools which might pos- 
sibly influence the IJS principals: the socio-economic composition of 
the student body. Some might argue that this characteristic would be 
positively related to IJS on the assumption that schools in higher 
socio-economic fc-cas of a community tend to attract more qualified teach- 
ers and cure less difficult to manage because of "the middle-class" values 
of their students. Others might maintain, however, that the relation- 
ship between the SES of the student body and IJS would be negative. 

They could argue, for example, that administering a lower class school 
is a more challenging assignment than managing a school whose students 
come from higher socio-economic backgrounds. 

To explore this issue, we developed a factor score. Average Socio- 
economic Level of Parents of Students in a School, based on a principal 
components analysis of the principals' responses to six questions about 

the educational, occupational, and income levels of parents in their 
2 

schools. 

Table 4-4 reveals that when the principals were categorized into 
four groups on the basis of the average socio-economic status of their 
students those in the two lowest categories had higher IJS scores on the 
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Table 4-4. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by Socio-Economic 
Composition of the Student Body of His School 

(N = 382) 



Soc io-Economic 
Composition of 
the Student Body 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


36% 


30% 


34% 


6.79 


5.24 


93 


Moderately High 


40 


30 


30 


6 . 42 


5.07 


106 


Moderately Low 


34 


37 


29 


7.07 


4.24 


95 


Low 


24 


36 


40 


8.23 


4.27 


88 



P 



2.53? p ^ .06, 



two-tailed test. 
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average than those in the two highest ones. However, when an P-test was 
applied to the four IJS scores they were not significantly different 
from each other. We interpret the finding as not supporting a relation- 
ship between the social class composition of a school and the principal's 
IJS. 

Formal Academic Training 

Is there any basis for assuming that the amount of formal academic 
preparation for their educational careers affects the enjoyment princi- 
pals derive from their managerial tasks? In attempting tc answer this 
question we shall examine the relationship to IJS of three indices of 
their academic preparation: (l) total semester hours they had taken in 

graduate courses in education; (2) number of semester hours completed in 
specialized graduate courses in educational administration; and (3) their 
highest academic degree. 

Graduate Courses in Education 

When we use the total semester hours in graduate education courses 
accumulated by the principal as a measure of his formal academic prepara- 
tion, we find no evidence to support the assumption of either a positive 

or negative relationship between formal preparation and IJS, The mean 

© 

IJS scores of the administrators who had taken 30 hours or less of grad- 
uate courses in education was 6.53 as compared to 7*56 for those who had 
taken 31 to 60 hours, and 6,76 for principals with 60 hours or more of 
graduate study (Table 4-5), An F-test of the means of the three categories 
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Table 4-5. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
Principal's 1JS Score by the Number of Semester Hours 
of Graduate Education Courses Taken 

(N = 382) 



Semester Hours 
of Graduate 
Education Courses 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


61 + 


36% 


34% 


30% 


6.76 


3.87 


72 


31-60 


30 


35 


35 


7.56 


5.10 


168 


0-30 


38 


30 


32 


6.53 


4.73 


142 



P - 2.13; p> .12, two-tailed test. 
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of principals reveals that they are not significantly different from 
each other* 

Graduate Courses in Educational Administration 

When we classified the principals according to the number of semes- 
ter hours they had taken in courses in educational administration, the 
findings revealed that the highest mean IJS score was obtained by the 
principals who had taken the fewest courses and the lowest mean score by 
those who had taken the most (Table 4 - 6 )* The differences among the mean 
IJS scores of the principals who had taken a relatively small, medium, 
and large number of courses in educational administration, however, were 
not significant statistically* 

Highest Degree 

Of the men principals in our study, approximately 10 per cent had 
been recipients of doctor's degrees, 85 per cent had obtained master's 
degrees, and five per cent h<?d achieved only bachelor's degrees* Is 
there any relationship between this index of formal training and IJS? 

Table 4-7 reveals that the principals who had received a bachelor's 
degree had the highest mean IJS score (7*60), those who had taken a 
doctorate the next highest score (7*33) » end those with a master's 
degree the lowest mean score (7*02)* However, as in the case of the two 
other indices of formal preparation we have examined, the differences 
among the mean IJS scores are not significant statistically* 

We conclude, therefore, that formal preparation as indexed by either 
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Table 4-6. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of 
the Principals IJS Score by the Number of Semester Hours of 
Educational Administration Courses Taken 



(N = 382) 



Semester Hours 
of Educational 
Administration 



Principal's IJS Score 



Mean 

IJS 



Number 



Courses 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Score 


Deviation 


Cases 


41 - 60 


31% 


38% 


31% 


6.95 


3.94 


59 


21 - 40 


34 


37 


29 


6.98 


4.76 


154 


0-20 


35 


28 


37 


7.24 


5.05 


169 



P = 0.15; p > .86, two-tailed test 
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Table 4-7. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 

of the Principal's IJS Score by Highest 
Academic Degree Obtained 

(N = 382) 



Highest 

Academic 

Degree 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Doctorate 


26% 


50% 


24% 


7.33 


3.99 


43 


Master's 


35 


31 


34 


CM 

O 

1 


4.83 


320 


Bachelor 


21 


37 


42 


7.60 


5.60 


19 



P = 0.24? p > .79, two-tailed test. 
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total semester hours in graduate education courses, hours in educational 

« 

administration courses, or highest degree obtained is not related to IJS. 

The Career Line 

We have found that the following school characteristics are not as- 
sociated with IJS : school level, size of school, region in which the 

school is located, and the socio-economic composition of the student 
body* Our data have also revealed that three indices of the principals' 
formal preparation for their mai*agerial position were not correlated 
with their intrinsic job satisfaction* Now we turn to the amount of 
previous teaching and administrative experience of the principals and 
inquire if they have any influence on US* 

Previous Teaching Experience 

Some of the men principals in our study brought to their managerial 
responsibilities a long history of teaching experience whereas others 
did not: over one-seventh of them had 15 or more years of teaching ex- 
perience prior to their becoming principals whereas over one-fourth had 
been teachers five years or less* It is not difficult to offer a priori 
lines of reasoning to support both a positive and negative relationship 
between amount of previous teaching experience and IJS* Thus, one could 
argue that principals with a great deal of experience as teachers would 
have a better understanding of factors that facilitate and hinder learn- 
ing and that this knowledge would have positive effects on the principal's 
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US* On the other hand, one could also argue that a principal who had 
considerable teaching experience would gain little pleasure from adminis- 
trative tasks* 

Our findings revealed that the proportion of principals in the 
highest IJS category tended to rise with increasing years of teaching 
experience (Table 4-8}* However, when the mean US scores of the prin- 
cipals in the four categories of teaching experience are compared, we 
find that the differences among them are not statistically significant* 

We interpret these findings as indicating that years of teaching ex- 
perience and US are not related* 

Experience in the Principalship 

Is the amount of experience as a principal related to IJS? Table 4-9 
reveals that the answer is "No*” There is no significant difference in 
the mean US scores of the administrators when they are grouped into four 
categories on the basis of the number of years they had served in the 
principalship* 

A similar conclusion emerged when we examined the mean IJS scores 
of the administrators according to the age when they became principals 
for the first time (Table 4-10)* Although the highest mean IJS scores 
were obtained by the men who had achieved the principalship at a rela- 
tively late age (46 years or older) and the lowest score by those who 
had obtained their first principalship when they were under 35, the 
differences in the mean US scores are again not significant statistically* 
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Table 4-8. Percentage Distribution Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's US Score by Number of Years as a Teacher 

(N - 382) 



Number of 
Years as 
a Teacher 


Principal's US 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

US 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


15 or more 


31% 


28% 


41% 


8.02 


4.48 


65 


10 - 14 


37 


32 


31 


7.66 


4.49 


102 


6-9 


37 


32 


31 


6.30 


4.76 


117 


0-5 


34 


37 


29 


6.82 


5.17 


98 



P = 2.52 j p > .06, two-tailed test. 
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Table 4-9 



• Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by Number of Years 

in the Principalship 



(N = 382) 



Number of 
Yaay.s in the 
Principalship 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


17 or more 


36% 


31% 


33% 


6.97 


4.86 


101 


10 - 16 


30 


35 


35 


7.49 


4.65 


88 


5-9 


37 


36 


27 


6.59 


4.73 


97 


under 4 


31 


31 


38 


7.34 


4.86 


96 



P = 0.67; p .57, two-tailed test. 
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Table 4-10. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by Age at Time of 

First Principalship 

4 

(N = 382) 



Age at Time 
of First 
Principalship 


Principal's US 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


46 or older 


29% 


30% 


41% 


7.71 


5.21 


76 


41 - 45 


37 


32 


31 


6.84 


4.86 


110 


35 - 40 


32 


36 


32 


7.24 


4.46 


94 


34 or under 


35 


34 


31 


6.75 


4.63 


102 



F = 0*74? p> .53, two-tailed test. 
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Other Personal Characteristics 



Now we examine whether there is a relationship between three ad- 
ditional personal characteristics of principals and their IJS: age, 
religion, and race* 

Age 

Is age, like the other characteristics we have examined thus far, 
a nondiscriminating characteristic or principals who vary in their IJS? 
The data reveal that it is: there are no significant differences in 
the mean IJS Scores of the principals when they are classified into 
three age groups (Table 4-11). 



Of the 382 men pjfincipals, 17 professed no religious affiliation or 
declined to answer* Of the remaining 365 , the great majority (76 per 
cent) were Protestant , 14 per cent were Catholic, and 10 per cent were 
Jewish* The data revealed that the Jewish principals had the highest 
average IJS score (9.23), the Catholic principals the second highest 
(7.48), and the Protestants the lowest ( 6 . 76 ). The F-ratio reported in 
Table 4-12 shows that these differences are statistically significant. 



Race 

The final variable to be examined is race* Of the 382 men principals 
less than one out of 10 were Negro. Table 4-13 reveals that the Negro 
principals had higher US scores on the average than the white princi- 
pals (9*52 versus 6*87) and that the difference in their mean scores is 
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Table 4-11. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 

of the Principal's IJS Score by Age 

(N = 382) 



Principal's IJS Score Mean Number 



Age 




Low 


Moderate 


High 


IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Of 

Cases 


56 or 


older 


31% 


26% 


41% 


7.54 


4.98 


154 


45 - 


55 


37 


37 


29 


6.59 


4.73 


156 


44 or 


younger 


31 


38 


31 


7.20 


4.36 


72 



P = 1.56? p > .21, two-tailed test. 
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Table 4-12. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 

of the Principal's 1JS Score by Religion 

(N = 365)* 



Religion 


Principal's 1JS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

XJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Jewish 


17% 


33% 


50% 


9.23 


4.49 


36 


Catholic 


33 


32 


35 


7.48 


4.42 


51 


Protestant 


36 


34 


30 


6.76 


4.49 


278 



* 

Data unavailable for sixteen cases. 
P = 3.53? p< .05, two-tailed test. 
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Table 4-13. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 

of the Principal's IJS Score by Race 









(N = 


382) 






Race 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Negro 


19% 


28% 


53% 


9.52 


4.42 


33 


White 


35 


34 


31 


6 .87 


4.74 


349 



t = 10.17? p < .01, two-tailed test. 
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significant statistically. 

In this Chapter we have examined a number of characteristics of 
principals and their schools to determine if they were associated with 
their intrinsic job satisfaction. Of the 13 variables considered) we 
found that only two of them, religion and race, were significantly re- 
lated to US. The following characteristics of the principals 1 schools 
were not associated with IJS at below the .05 level of statistical sig- 
nificances school level, size of student population, region, and average 
socio-economic status of students. We also found that indices of formal 
academic training or of experience as a teacher or administrator were not 
significantly related to IJS. Finally, the findings revealed that age 
did not discriminate in a significant manner among principals who varied 
in their intrinsic job satisfaction. 
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Notes and References for Chapter Four 



1* The South included states in the following areas: South Atlantic) 
Bast South Central) ffest South Centred; the East included states in New 
E n gl an d and the Middle Atlantic area; the Midwest included states in the 
East North Central and West North Central areas; and the West included 
states in the Mountain and Pacific areas. 

2. The six questions were: "What percentage of the Students in your 

school:" 

1. Come from homes where at least one parent is a college 
graduate. 

2. Come from homes where neither parent has gone to school 
beyond high school. 

3* Come from homes where the father is a professional per* 
son, business executive) or manager. 

4. Come from homes where the father is an unskilled or 
semi-skilled worker. 

5« Come from homes where the parents have a combined family 
income of $10)000 or more? 

6. Come from homes where the parents have a combined fam- 
ily income of less than $5,000. 

For a more detailed consideration of this factor score see) Neal Gross 
and Anne E. Trask) Men and Women as Elementary School Principals. Final Re- 
port No. 2. ) Cooperative Research Project No. 853) June) 1964, Appendix A. 
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Chapter 5; Relationships with Superordinates 



We proposed in Chapter 2 a theoretical explanation to account for 
variation in the Intrinsic Job Satisfaction of men who manage the same 
type of organization. In this and the next two chapters we shall test 
its utility with reference to the IJS of school principals. Our theo- 
retical formulation leads to the examination of circumstances in the 
work environment of school principals and their own personal attributes 
that would serve to facilitate or hinder role performance that would 
gratify their postulated prepotent needs for self-actualization and 
autonomy. Although a principal is the chief administrative officer of 
his school, he is also subordinate to, dependent on, and hence subject 
to many influences that emanate from officials who are his administra- 
tive superiors. A number of conditions in this aspect of his role net- 
work could have consequences for the degree to which he could perform 
in a manner that would permit him to satiate the psychological needs 
which we have assumed are of most relevance to his US. We now examine 
whether there is any empirical support for the hypotheses we tested 
based on this line of reasoning. 

Autonomy from Superordinates 

The degree of autonomy that the higher administration of different 
schools systems grants to principals varies greatly* This variation is 
evidenced by the replies of the principals to a series of questions 
about the amount of freedom that they are given by their superiors in 
the operation of their schools (Table 5-1)* About one-eighth of the 
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Table 5-1* Responses of 382 School Principals to Nine Questions about the 
Autonomy Given Them by the Higher Administration 



To what exbent does the 
higher administration 
in you r school system 
do this? 


Always 


Per Cent of Principals Saying: 

Almost Occa- Almost 

Always sionally Never 


Never 


N* 


1* Permit a principal to 
deterrdne the educational 
objectives for his school* 


12 * 


58* 


2Vf> 


8* 


3* 


377 


2* Permit a principal to 
use his own basis for 
judging how good a job his 
school is doing 


6 


49 


29 


13 


3 


374 


3* Allow a principal to 
make his own decisions as 
to what information he 
should pass on to staff 
members* 


12 


59 


22 


6 


2 


380 


4* Accept a principal's 
judgment as to whether the 
program of one grade pre- 
pares students adequately 
for the next grade* 


15 


55 


18 


11 


2 


372 


5* Give a principal com- 
plete freedom to coordin- 
ate the instruction in the 
same subject at a given 
grade level* 


20 


58 


14 


7 


2 


376 


6. Encourage a principal 
to refer parents with major 
complaints to the higher 
administration* 


7 


9 


33 


32 


9 


380 


7* Let a principal allo- 
cate his time as he sees 
fit. 


25 


67 


7 


1 


1 


381 



* 

Incomplete data due to replies of principals who responded "Item not relevant 
to my situation." 
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Table 5-1 (continued) 



To what extent does the 
higher administration 
in your school system 
do this? 


Always 


Almost 

Always 


Occa- 

sionally 


Almost 

Never 


Never 


N* 


8. Allow a principal to 
decide whether to intro- 
duce major changes, de- 
sired by the higher admin- 
istration, into the cur- 
riculum of his school. 


4 


25 


31 


29 


12 


377 



Incomplete data due to replies of principals who responded "Item not relevant 
to my situation." 
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principals say that their administrative superiors ,, always" all ow them 
to determine the educational objectives that will guide the operation 
of their schools (item l)* Approximately three out of 10 indicate that 
they always or al mo st always are allowed to decide whether or not to 
introduce major curriculum changes proposed by the higher administration 
into their schools (item 8)* What consequence , if any* does the amount 
of autonomy a principal receives from the higher administration of his 
school system have on his intrinsic job satisfaction? 

We have posited that managerial personnel such as principals have 
a strong need for autonomy and that IJS varies directly with the extent 
to which they can fulfill it in their role performance* Other things 
being equal, a condition that we assume would influence the degree to 
which administrators of individual schools behave in an autonomous man- 
ner is the amount of freedom they are granted by the higher administra- 
tion in the operation of their organizations * the less control exercised 
by their superiors, the more principals can exhibit independence in their 
role performance* 

There is another line of reasoning based on our theoretical assump- 
tions that leads us to anticipate that managerial autonomy will be 
positively associated to IJS: we have assumed that principals as man- 
agers of their organizations have strong needs to experience feelings 
of personal growth and development and the realization of their own 
unique potentialities. If they are given little latitude in their 
decision-making, they would have few chances to experiment with their 
own ideas about novel approaches to educational problems or to utilize 
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their own unique skills. They would thus be limited in their opportuni- 
ties to engage in the kinds of role performance that may be viewed as 
desiderata for fulfilling self-actualization needs. It follows from 
both lines of reasoning that: 

Hypothesis 5-1 : The more autonomy a principal is granted by 

his superordinates . the greater his IJS , 

To test this hypothesis we used as an index of the principals' 
autonomy a summary measure developed from a principal components factor 
analysis of their responses to an "Autonomy in Decision-Making" instru- 
ment. It required them to specify the degree of freedom they were 
given in 20 different areas by their superiors in operating their 
schools. The eight items with the highest loadings on the factor, 
Autonomy Granted by Superordinates, are those presented in Table 5-1, 
and factor weights were applied to the principals* replies to these items 
and "factor scores" obtained?* 

When this index of autonomy is cross-tabulated with the IJS scores 
of the principals, support is found for the hypothesis: 39 per cent of 

those in the group granted the most autonomy had the highest IJS scores 
as compared to 27 per cent of the principals with the least autonomy 
(Table 5-2). The difference in the mean Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 
scores of the principals in the highest and lowest autonomy groups (7.73 
versus 6.5 1 ) is 1.22 and it is significant statistically. We conclude 
that the autonomy the higher administration grants to principals is 
positively associated with their IJS. 
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Table 5-2* Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipal^ US Score by Three Levels of the Higher Administration's 
Score on Autonomy Granted the Principal 

(N * 380)* 



Higher Administration's 
Score on Autonomy 
Granted Principal 


Principal's US Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

US 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


28 * 


33* 


39* 


7.73 


4.51 


123 


Moderate 


37 


29 


34 


7.01 


4.92 


130 


Low 


36 


37 


27 


6.51 


4.81 


127 



* Data unavailable for two cases* 

Vl) * 2JB * p K - 02 
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Role Ambiguity in Relationships with 
Administrative Superiors 

We now turn to a second circumstance, degree of role ambiguity a 
principal experiences in his relationships with his administrative 
superiors, that our theoretical formulation leads us to anticipate will 
be related to intrinsic job satisfaction. 

We assume, other things being equal, that if principals encounter 
considerable role ambiguity in their relationships with their bosses 
they would find it difficult to engage in a consistent pattern of role 
performance and behavior that would result in successful accomplishment 
of tasks. They would be unclear about the type of role performance ex- 
pected of them and the kinds of support and help they could anticipate 
from their superiors in resolving their major organizational problems. 
Such conditions, vje assume, would diminish their chances of satiating 
their needs for personal growth and development and for feelings of 
worthwhile accomplishment. On the basis of this reasoning, we hypothe- 
sized that: 

Hypothesis 5-2 : The greater the role ambiguity a principal 

perceives in his relationships with his admin- 
istrative superiors , the lower his IJS . 

To test this hypothesis, we shall use the principals' responses to 
two questions. The first focused on the clarity of their role relation- 
ships with "the higher administration" in general. The principals were 
asked, "Speaking generally about the higher administration in your 
school system, how clear [very dear, fairly clear, not at all clear] 
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are the rules and regulations that Influence your work?" The second 
question dealt with the principal's relationships with his immediate 
administrative superior, for example, a district or assistant superin- 
tendent. The principals were asked: "• • .to what extent [has] the 

higher administration made it clear who is responsible for what in your 
dealings with your immediate administrative superiors?" 

Table 5-3 shows that a substantially larger percentage of princi- 
pals who described the rules and regulations of the higher administra- 
tion affecting their work as characterized by ambiguity ("not at all 
clear" or "fairly clear") were in the lowest XJS category as compared 
to those who viewed the rules and regulations as "very clear" (46 per 
cent versus 25 per cent). Similar findings emerged with respect to the 
degree of ambiguity in the principal's relationships with his immediate 
administrative superior (Table 5-4). Whereas 46 per cent of the prin- 
cipals who responded that there was considerable or some degree of am- 
biguity over "who was responsible for what" in their relationships with 
their immediate boss had low IJS scores, only 31 per cent of those who 
described the division of labor in this relationship as "very clear" 
were in this category. Since the differences in the mean IJS scores of 
the principals expressing low and high ambiguity in both tables were in 
the predicted direction and were significant statistically, we conclude 
that the evidence supports the hypothesis. 
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Table 5-3. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipal's IJS Score by Two Levels of Clarity of the Higher Adminis- 
tration's Rules and Regulations 

(N = 373)* 



Clarity of Higher 
Administration' s 
Rules and Regulations 


Principal's IJS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Very clear 


25* 


35* 


40* 


7.78 


4.82 


227 


Not clear or 
fairly clear 

• 


46 


31 


23 


5.97 


4.45 


146 



* Data unavailable for nine cases. 



t/H-L) * 3.66} p < .001 
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Table 5-4. Percentage Distribution) Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Prin- 
cipal's IJS Score by Clarity of Division of Labor in His Relation- 
ships with Immediate Administrative Superior 

(N - 375)* 



Clarity of 
Division of 
Labor 


Principal's IJS 

Low Moderate 

• 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Very clear 


31* 


36* 


34* 


7.29 


4.85 


307 


Nor clear or 


fairly clear 


1*6 


24 


31 


6.09 


5.10 


68 

• 



*Date unavailable for seven eases. 
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Decision-making Process of the Higher Administration 

We have stressed that the principal serves as the formal leader of 
a sub-unit of a school system. In carrying out his managerial tasks he 
must cope with many problems , some of which invariably require decisions 
by the higher administration. For example, issues involving leaves of 
absence for personnel, basic changes in the school curriculum, and 
changes in the allocation of the school budget normally require decisions 
by his administrative superiors. In some school systems, principals ex- 
perience considerable delay in securing action on matters of this kind 
while in others they are handled expeditiously. The school principals 
in our sample reported considerable variability in the frequency with 
which the decisions of the central office served only to confuse matters 
or were based on rules and regulations of which they had no awareness. 

A principal who was exposed to decision-making machinery in the higher 
administration that was slow, cumbersome, or inefficient could be ex- 
pected to encounter serious obstacles in his own planning and decisions, 
and hence greater barriers to role perfomance characterized by the suc- 
cessful completion of tasks. Such conditions, we have maintained, would 
serve to decrease the probability of an administrator’s behaving in a 
m anne r that would allow him to derive feelings of worthwhile accomplish- 
ment in his work. From this line of reasoning it follows that: 

Hypothesis 5-3 : The more effective a principal perceives the 

decision-making machinery of the higher admin- 
istration , the greater the IJS of the principal . 

As an index of the independent variable, we shall use a summary 
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measure of the responses of the principals to eight questions about the 
decision-making apparatus of the higher administration. The principals 
were asked: 

"When you have problems that formally require a decision by 

the higher administration, about how frequently [always, almost 

always, occasionally, almost never, never] do the following things 

occur?" 

1. How frequently are you uncertain about whom you should deal 
with? 

2. How frequently do you find it difficult to contact the person 
who must make the decision? 

3* How frequently do you get a decision in time to deal with the 
problem most effectively? 

4. How frequently is the decision directly pertinent to your prob- 
lem? 

5* How frequently do you feel that the decision only confuses 
matters? 

6. How frequently do you feel the decision is based upon rules 
and regulations that you had never been aware of before? 

7* How frequently are you able to move right ahead in solving your 
problems after receiving the decision? 

8. How frequently do you feel discouraged about trying to get 
further decisions from the higher administration? 

The replies of the principals to these eight items were subjected 
to a principal components factor analysis, and the resulting factor 
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weights were then applied to their responses to obtain "factor scores" 
for each of them on the perceived adequacy of the higher administration's 
decision-making process. 

When this index of the principal's description of the "quality" of 
the decision-making machinery of the higher administration is related to 
his IJS score, the findings offer support for the hypothesis: hi per 

cent of the principals who were in the top group on quality of the 
decision-making process of the central office have high IJS scores as 
compared to 30 per cent in the medium, and 24 per cent in the lowest, group 
(Table 5-5)* The difference between the mean IJS scores of the prin- 
cipals in the two extreme groups is 2.85 which is significant statisti- 
cally. We conclude, therefore, that there is a positive relationship 
between the principal's view of the effectiveness of the decision-making 
apparatus of the higher administration in his school system and his in- 
trinsic job satisfaction. 

Communications from the Higher Administration 

If a principal does not have open and clear lines of cenmunication 
with his superordinates, he can be expected to encounter serious diffi- 
culties in administering his school. If his superiors fail to inform 
him of their plans for reorganization of the school system, then he will 
lack the type of information he requires for his own planning. If they 
provide him with information, but it is inaccurate, he will make deci- 
sions based on erroneous assumptions. And if the communications between 
a principal and his superiors are characterized by ambiguity, he will be 
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Table 5-5 • Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's US Score by Three Levels of the Higher Administration's 

Score on Effectiveness of Decision Making 

(N - 382) 



Higher Adminis- 
tration's Score 


Principal's US Score 


Mean 




Number 


on Effectiveness 




US 


Standard 


of 


of Decision Making 


Low Moderate High 


Score 


Deviation 


Cases 



High 


22$ 


31$ 


47$ 


8.71 


u .97 


121 


Moderate 


35 


35 


30 


6.82 


4.32 


130 


Low 


43 


34 


24 


3.86 


h.63 


131 



exposed to confusion and uncertainty. Organizational inadequacies of 
these kinds, it seems reasonable to assume, would serve as barriers to 
a principal's dealing efficiently or effectively with his managerial 
problems, and hence could be presumed to decrease his chances of deriv- 
ing a sense of worthwhile accomplishment in the performance of his work. 
It follows that: 

Hypothesis 5-4 : The more adequate a p rincipal perceives the 

communications he receives from his adminis- 
trative superiors , the greater his IJS , 

To test this hypothesis we shall use two sets of data, one dealing 
with the principal's immediate administrative superior and the other 
with the superintendent of his school system. 

An index of the principal's perception of the adequacy of the com- 
munications he receives from his immediate administrative superior was 
secured from the principals' responses to the following seven items: 

"To what extent [always, almost always, occasionally, almost 
never, never] does [your immediate superior] engage in the follow- 
ing kinds of behavior: 

1. Presents the views of principals to his superiors in an 
accurate manner. 

2. Provides principals with information they need to make 
important decisions. 

3* Presents the views of the higher school administration to 
principals in an accurate manner. 

4. Prepares memoranda to principals that are confusing. 



5* Expresses his ideas clearly. 

6. Explains the reasons behind important decisions he makes. 

7. Engages in "double-talk." 

A principal components factor analysis was performed on their 
responses to these items, and the resulting factor weights^ were applied 
to their replies to obtain factor scores. When this index of adequacy 
of communications with the principal's immediate superior is cross- 
tabulated with the principal's own IJS score, the data provide support 
for the hypothesis (Table 5-6). The positive trend of the data is seen 
in the mean IJS scores in column 55 it is clear also in column 4, which 
shows the proportion of principals highest in IJS at each of three levels 
of adequacy of communication of their superiors. When we compare the 
principals whose administrative superiors have the highest and lowest 
Adequacy of Communication Scores, we find that 46 per cent of the for- 
mer in contrast to 19 per cent of the latter have the highest IJS scores. 
The difference between the mean IJS scores of the hignest group (9*01) 
and that of the lowest group (5*27) is 3*74 on the IJS factor score; it 
is significant statistically, and therefore we conclude that these find- 
ings support hypothesis 5-4. 

To test this hypothesis with respect to the principals' views of 

the adequacy of communication with their school superintendents, another 

4 

set of factor scores was used. It was derived in the same manner used 
to measure the perceived adequacy of communications the principals re- 
ceived from their immediate superiors but in this case dealt with com- 
munications from the superintendent. The relationship between this 
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Table 5-6. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's US Score by Three Levels of His Immediate Administrative 
Superior's Score on Adequacy of Communications 







(N - 


374)* 








Inmediate 
Superior's Score 
on Adequacy of 
Communications 


Principal's US Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


21# 


34# 


46# 


9.01 


4.38 


125 


Moderate 


33 


32 


35 


6.97 


4.64 


124 


Low 


45 


36 


19 


5.27 


4.59 


125 


Data unavailable 


for eight 


cases. 











*(H-L) 
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score of the principal's views of the adequacy of communications from 
his superintendent and US appears in Table 5-7. The data show that 48 
per cent of the principals whose superintendents had the highest 
Adequacy of Communications Scores were in the top 1JS group in compari- 
son with 20 per cent of those whose superintendents scored lowest in 
this respect. Furthermore , the mean US scores of principals whose 
superintendents scored highest on adequacy of communications were 
markedly greater than those of principals whose superintendents had the 
lowest communications scores (8.93 versus 5.24). The difference of 
3*69 units in the IJS score is significant statistically. We conclude , 
on the basis of both sets of findings , that the US of school princi- 
pals is influenced by their perception of the adequacy of their commu- 
nications with their administrative superiors. 

Professional Stimulation from Above 

Administrative superiors of principals vary greatly in the degree 
to which they attempt to offer their subordinates con active sugges- 
tions and professional support. Some higher administrative officials 
encourage, while others discourage, principals under their Jurisdiction 
to engage in innovations. Higher administrative officials also vary in 
the interest they display in improving the quality of educational pro- 
grams and in their willingness to consider ideas that are at variance 
with their own. What effect, if any, does the type of leadership a 
principal obtains from his superiors have on his US? 

We have posited that among the prepotent psychological needs a - 
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Table 5-7. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of His Superintendent's Score on 

Adequacy of Communications 

^ (H - 374)* 



Superintendent ' a 
Score on 


Principal's US Score 


Mean 




Number 


Adequacy of 




IJS 


Standard 


of 


Communications 


Low Moderate High 


Score 


Deviation 


Cases 



High 


22* 


31* 


48* 


8.93 


4.39 


124 


Moderate 


29 


38 


33 


7.11 


4.76 


125 


Low 


50 


30 


20 


3.24 


4.57 


125 



*Data unavailable for eight cases. 
*(H-L) * 6.515 P< .001. 
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principal attempts to fulfill at work are the needs for personal growth 
and development and for feelings of worthwhile accomplishment. Now we 
contend that the degree of professional stimulation he obtains from his 
administrative superiors can have a bearing on the extent to which he 
will be able to perform his work in a manner that will permit him to 
fulfill these aspects of self-actualization. If a principal’s superiors 
do not offer him any constructive ideas, if they discourage him when he 
wants to try out new ones, or if they reprimand him when his opinions 
are not in agreement with their own, then it seems reasonable to assume 
that a principal would be working in an environment that would inhibit 
role performance that would allow him to gratify his need for persona], 
growth and development and for feelings of worthwhile accomplishment. 
However, if the opposite set of conditions prevailed, then a school 
administrator would be operating in a stimulating climate, one that re- 
wards and encourages him to behave in a manner that would result in 
greater satiation of these self-actualization needs. It follows from 
these assumptions that: 

Hypothesis 5-5 : The greater the professional stimulation a 

principal receives from his administrative 
superiors , the greater the IJS of the prin- 
cipal . 

To test this hypothesis as it applies to the immediate administra- 
tive superiors of principals, a summary measure of the professional 
stimulation they receive from these functionaries was developed from 
their responses to the following 10 questions about the behavior of 
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their immediate bosses. We asked the principals: 

"To what extent [always, almost always, occasionally, almost 
never, never] does [your immediate administrator] engage in the 
following kinds of behavior?" 

1. Has constructive suggestions to offer principals in dealing 
with their major problems. 

2. Discourages principals who want to try out new educational 
ideas. 

3. Utilizes research evidence when considering solutions to edu- 
cational problems. 

4 . Helps to eliminate weaknesses in the schools under his juris- 
diction. 

5. Reprimands principals whose educational ideas disagree with 
his own. 

6. Encourages principals to maximize the different skills to be 

fou found in his faculty. 

7* Brings to the attention of principals educational literature 
that is of value to them in their jobs* 

8. Helps principals to understand the sources of important prob- 
lems they are facing. 

9. Displays a strong Interest in improving the quality of the 
educational program. 

10. Clarifier school system policies as they apply to the prin- 
cipal's work. 

Factor scores,^ based on a principal components factor analysis of 
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their replies to these items and the application of the resulting factor 
weights to them, were obtained for each principal. When the scores on 
this summary measure. Professional Stimulation from Immediate Superiors, 
are cross-tabulated with the principals' IJS scores, the findings sup- 
port the hypothesis (Table 5-8). Those principals whose immediate admin- 
istrative superiors had the highest scores on professional stimulation 
had the highest mean score on IJS (8.83) and principals whose bosses 
had the lowest scores on professional stimulation had the lowest mean 
score? on US (5.55). The difference of 3*28 units between the mean IJS 
scores of the principals who received the greatest and least profes- 
sional stimulation from their immediate superiors is significant sta- 
tistically. We conclude that the greater the professional stimulation 
principals receive from their immediate administrative superiors, the 
greater their IJS. 

6 

A similar conclusion emerged when we cross-tabulated a factor score 
of the professional stimulation received by principals from their super- 
intendents with the IJS scores of principals. The same procedures and 
questions were used to develop this score as were employed in obtaining 
factor scores to measure the professional stimulation received from 
their immediate superiors, but in this case the data had reference to 
the frequency with which they reported that their superintendents offered 
them various types of professional stimulation. When this measure was 
cross-classified with the principals' IJS scores, we found a positive, 
and statistically significant, relationship between these two variables 
(Table 5-9). Both sets of findings, then, offer support for the 
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Table 5-8. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of His Immediate Administrative 
Superior's Score on Professional Stimulation 

Or - 37 4)* 



Immediate 
Superior's Score 
on Professional 
Stimulation 


Principal's IJS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard* 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


22* 


32* 


m 


8.83 


4.61 


124 


Moderate 


34 


34 


32 


6.88 


4.22 


125 


Low 


43 


35 


22 


5.55 


4.73 


125 



t 

Data unavailable for eight cases. 
t(H-L) - 5*435 P< .001. 
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Table 5-9* Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's US Score by Three Levels of His Superintendent ' s Score on 

Professional Stimulation 

(H - 373)* 



Superintendent ' s 
Score on 
Professional 
Stimulation 


Principal's IJS 
Lour Moderate 


Score 

High 


* 

Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


21 # 


34# 


45# 


8.91 


4.61 


128 


Moderate 


35 


36 


29 


6.67 


4.57 


123 


Low 


45 


30 


26 


5.67 


4.66 


122 



# Data unavailable for nine cases. 
t( H . L ) - 5.54; p < .001. 
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hypothesis that the greater the professional stimulation a principal 
received from his administrative superiors, the greater his IJS. 

Social-emotional Support 

Now we inquire whether the social-emotional support principals 
obtain from their superiors is associated with IJS. In meetings with 
these officials, principals may or may not be made to feel that they can 
speak frankly about their difficulties in managing their schools and in 
coping with troublesome problems. They may or may not experience a 
sense of support and understanding from their superiors or that their 
bosses have a real interest in their welfare. Furthermore, when prin- 
cipals are unfairly criticized by parents or teachers , they may find 
that they obtain strong support or none at all from their superiors. 

We assumed that the more principals were provided with social- 
emotional support from their superiors the greater would be the likeli- 
hood that they would exhibit the types of role performance that would 
result in their gratification of their salient psychological needs. 

Those who could count on this type of support from their superiors, in 
contrast to those who could not, would be more inclined, we reasoned, 
to experiment with new ideas and, in general, to explore creative solu- 
tions to their problems; the former, too, could also be expected to 
display more independence in their decision making than the latter. If 
these assumptions are tenable, then it follows that: 

Hypothesis 5-6 : The more social-emotional support a principal 

receives from his administrative superiors . 



the greater the IJS of the principal . 

To test this hypothesis, we again used two factor scores: the first 

was an index of the social-emotional support principals received from 
their immediate superiors and the second had reference to the amount of 
this type of support they received from their superintendents. 

7 

The first index was based on the application of factor weights 
derived from a principal components factor analysis of the principals' 
responses to the following set of 13 questions about the performance of 
their immediate superiors: 

"To what extent [always, almost always, occasionally, almost 

never, never] does [your immediate administrative superior] [your 

school superintendent] engage in the following kinds of behavior?" 

1. Supports principals who are unfairly criticized. 

2. Encourages you to see him on any school matter you may wish to 
discuss with him. 

3* Puts you at ease when you talk with him. 

4. Rubs people the wrong way. 

3. Knows the right way to handle delicate interpersonal situations. 

6. Shows pettiness in his behavior. 

7* Displays a real interest in your welfare. 

8. Displays a good sense of humor. 

9* Develops a "we-feeling" in working with others. 

10. Makes those who work with him feel inferior to him. 

11. Can be trusted to withhold confidential information. 

12. Goes out of his way to be nice to others. 

13* Gets easily upset over trivial matters. 
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When the factor score, Social-emotional Support Received from 
Immediate Administrative Superior, is cross-tabulated with the IJS 
scores of the principals, the hypothesis receives support: the mean 

IJS scores rise monotonically from a low of 5.45 for those principals 
whose immediate bosses offer the least social-emotional support to a 
high of 8.74 for those whose immediate superiors provide greatest sup- 
port (Table 5-10). The difference of 3*29 between the mean scores of 
the extreme groups is significant statistically. 

o 

The findings also revealed that the second factor score. Social- 
emotional Support Received from Superintendent, which was derived from 
their replies to the 13 questions about their superintendent's perform- 
ance, is also positively related to their IJS: principals whose super- 

intendents were categorized in the lowest group with respect to support 
had the lowest mean IJS score (5*43) &nd those whose superintendents 
were in the highest group hai the highest IJS score (8.90) (Tab* 5 5-U). 
The difference of 3.4? units between their IJS scores is significant 
statistically. 

We interpret the two sets of findings as supporting the hypothesis 
that the social-emotional support principals receive from their admin- 
istrative superiors is positively related to ICo. 

Routine Managerial Support 

We have seen that the professional stimulation and the social- 
emotional support received by principals from both their immediate admin- 
istrative superiors and their superintendents influence their IJS. 
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Ta 5^f ^" 10 * Percenta s e Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal s US Score by Three Levels of His Immediate Administrative 
Superior's Score on Social-emotional Support 

(N « 37*0* 



Immediate 
Superior's Score 
on Social- 
emotional Support 


Principal's IJS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Humber 

of 

Cases 


High 


24* 


29# 


47* 


8.74 


4.52 


124 


Moderate 


30 


36 


34 


7.09 


4.76 


124 


Low 


44 


37 


19 


5.45 


4»50 


126 



Data unavailable for eight cases. 
^(H-L) * 5.77; p< .001. 
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Table 5-H. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of His Superintendent's Score on 

Social-emotional Support 

(H - 372)* 



Superintendent ' s 
Score on 


Principal's IJS Score 


Mean 




Number 


Social-emotional 




IJS 


Standard 


of 


Support 


Low Moderate High 


Score 


Deviation 


Cases 



High 


22% 


29* 


49* 


8.90 


4.57 


126 


Moderate 


33 


36 


31 


6.87 


4.66 


122 


Low 


47 


34 


20 


5.43 


4.6l 


124 



*Data unavailable for 10 cases. 



t( H _ L ) = 5-975 P < .001. 
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We now contend that how a principal's bosses handle their routine 
managerial tasks can also influence his IJS. Inept performance on the 
part of the principal's superiors may be presumed to create difficulties 
for him. If the superintendent or an assistant superintendent , for ex- 
ample, run their offices in an inefficient manner, a principal under 
their jurisdiction will be exposed to unnecessary bottlenecks in manag- 
ing his own office and in coping with his problems. If higher adminis- 
trators require a principal to engage in needless paper work, he will 
have less time to devote to educational tasks which he views as most 
important. 

If we assume that a high degree of routine managerial support from 
the principal's administrative superiors will increase the likelihood 
of a principal's engaging in consistent patterns o.‘ role performance, 
and if we assume that the more consistent his performance the more he 
can satiate one of his basic self-actualization needs, then it follows 
that: 

Hypothesis 5-7 : The greater the routine managerial support a 

principal receives from his administrative 
superiors » the greater the IJS of the principal . 

To test this hypothesis, we again shall use two factor scores. The 
first is an index of the managerial support the principal receives from 
his immediate administrative superior and the second a measure of the 
amount of this type of support he obtains from his superintendent.^ 
These factor scores were developed through the application of the same 
procedures employed to measure the degree of social-emotional support 
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principals obtained from their immediate superiors and their superin- 
tendents and were based on their responses to the following 10 items: 

"To what extent [always, almost always, occasionally, almost 
never, never] does [your immediate administrative superior] [your 
school superintendent] engage in the following kinds of behavior?” 

1. Clarifies school system policies as they apply to the princi- 
pal's work. 

2. Keeps his office running smoothly. 

3« Handles paper work associated with his job efficiently. 

4. Shows poor business sense in financial matters . 

5. Requires principals to engage in unnecessary paper work. 

6. Cuts through "red tape” when fast action is needed. 

7* Does everything he can to minimize the problems I face in 
opening the school. 

8. Upsets my work through his poor planning. 

' 9* Makes principal's life difficult because of his administrative 
ineptitude. 

10. Runs meetings and conferences in a disorganized fashion. 

Mien the factor score. Routine Managerial Support Received from 
Immediate Administrative Superior, was cross-tabulated with the princi- 
pal's IJS scores, the hypothesis receives support. The highest mean IJS 
score (8.50) was received by principals whose immediate bosses offered 
greatest routine administrative support and the lowest mean IJS score 
(5.52) was obtained by those whose superiors gave least support of this 
kind (Table 5-12). The same conclusion emerged from the findings about 
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Table 5-12. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of His Immediate Administrative 
Superior's Score on Routine Administrative Support 

(N = 37**)* 



Immediate 

Superior's Scox^e on 
Routine /Administra- 
tive Support 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Humber 

of 

Cases 


High 


27* 


30 % 


43* 


8.50 


4.60 


125 


Moderate 


30 


33 


37 


7*23 


4.70 


125 


Low 


44 


40 


19 


5*52 


4.60 


124 



* 

Data unavailable for eight cases « 
^(H-Ii) = 5*115 P ^ *001. 
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the relationship between t factor score, Routine Managerial Support 
Received from the Superintendent, and intrinsic job satisfaction (Table 
5-13). Since the findings in both Tables 5-12 and 5-13 are in the pre- 
dicted direction and significant statistically, we interpret them as 
supporting the hypothesis. 

Importance Attributed to the Principal’s Wb+k 
by Higher Administrators 

The final hypothesis we shall test in this chapter deals with the 
impact of the importance a principal perceives his higher administrators 
attribute to his work on IJS. The reasoning in this case is quite 
straightforward. 

We assumed that the more a principal perceived that his superiors 
attributed a great deal of importance to his job, the greater the likeli- 
hood that he would exhibit role performance characterized by successful 
completion of tasks and creativity. And since we have assumed that the 
degree to which an administrator exhibits behavior of these kinds, the 
greater his IJS, it follows that: 

Hypothesis 5-8 : The more importance a principal perceives his 

administrative superiors attribute to his work ,, 
the greater the IJS of the principal . 

Two factor scores, one with reference to the importance a principal 
perceives his immediate administrative superiors attribute to his work 
and tho other dealing with his view of his superintendent in this respect 
were used to test the hypothesis. The same procedures were used to 
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Table 5-13. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of His Superintendent's Score on 

Routine Administrative Support 

(H - 372)* 



Superintendent ' s 
Score on 
Routine Adminis- 
trative Support 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


22$ 


30# 


48# 


8.83 


4.52 


127 


Moderate 


34 


34 


32 


7.03 


4.71 


122 


Low 


46 


35 


20 


5.38 


4.58 


123 



* 

Data unavailable for 10 cases. 
t(H-I») = P ^ .001. 



* 
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derive these factor scores as were employed to obtain others described 
earlier in the chapter. The two summary measures were based on the 
principals* responses to the following questions: 

"To what extent [always, almost always, occasionally, almost 

never, never] does [your immediate administrative superior] [your 

school superintendent] engage in the following kinds of behavior?" 

1. Gives principals the feeling that they can make significant 
contributions to improving the classroom performance of 
teachers. 

2. Gets principals to upgrade the performance standards of their 
school. 

3. Gives principals the feeling that their work is an " important" 
activity. 

4. Treats principals as professional workers. 

5. Takes a strong interest in my professional development. 

6. Makes principals' meetings a valuable educational, activity. 

When we related the first factor score, 10 Importance Attributed to 

Principal's Work by Immediate Administrative Superior, to the IJS scores 
of the principals, we found support for the hypothesis (Table 5-14). 
Forty- seven per cent of the principal who perceived their immediate 
administrative superiors as attributing most importance to their work 
had high IJS scores in comparison to 26 per cent who viewed them as 
attributing least importance to it. Principals in the former group had 
a considerably higher mean IJS score (8.66) than those in the latter 
group (5.76) and the difference of 2.90 is significant statistically. 
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Table 5-14. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal’s IJS Score by Three Levels of His Immediate Administrative 
Superior's Score on Importance Attributed to Principal's Work 

(N « 37*0* 



Immediate 
Superior's Score 
on Importance 
Attributed to 
Principal's Work 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


22* 


31* 


47* 


8.66 


4.70 


147 


Moderate 


34 


43 


23 


6.41 


4.38 


102 


Low 


45 


30 


26 


5-76 


4.69 


125 


* 

Data unavailable 


for eight 


cases. 











^(H-L) ** 5*1^5 *001* 
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The same findings emerged when we related the factor score, 11 
Importance Attrll. '•.ed to Principal's Work by the Superintendent, to the 
principals' US scores (Table 5-15). Since both sets of findings are 
in the predicted direction and are significant statist ically , we con- 
clude that there is a positive relationship between the importance a 

principal perceives his administrative superiors attribute to his work 
and his IJS. 
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Table 5-15* Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of His Superintendent's Score on 

Importance Attributed to Principal's Work 

(N = 373)* 



Superintendent ' s 
Score on 
Importance 
Attributed to 
Principal's Work 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


18# 


34# 


48# 


8*92 


4.31 


128 


Moderate 


31 


4l 


28 


7*04 


4.60 


115 


Low 


51 


25 


24 


5*39 


4.82 


130 


Data unavailable 


for nine 


cases* 











* 8*195 P< *001* 
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Notes and References for Chapter Five 

1. For the item means, standard deviations, and weights used in 
computing the score, Autonomy Granted by Superordinates, see Appendix B 
(Table B«2). 

2. For the item means, standard deviations, and weights used in 
computing the score. Adequacy of the Higher Administration^ Decision- 
Making Process, see Appendix B (Table B-3). 

3« For the item means, standard deviations, and weights used in 
computing the score. Adequacy of Communications from Immediate Adminis- 
trative Superior, see Appendix B (Table B-4). 

4* For the item means, standard deviations, and weights used in 
computing the score. Adequacy of Communications from Superintendent, 
see Appendix B (Table B-5). 

5* For the item means, standard deviations, and weights used in 
computing the score. Professional Stimulation from Immediate Adminis- 
trative Superior, see Appendix B (Table B-6). 

6. For the item means, standard deviations, and weights used in 
computing the score. Professional Stimulation from Superintendent, see 
Appendix B (Table B-7). 

7* For the item means, standard deviations, and weights used in 
computing the score, Social-emotional Support received from Immediate 
Administrative Superior, see Appendix B (Table B-8). 

8* For the item means, standard deviations, and weights used in 
computing the score, Social-emotional Support received from Superintend** 
ent, see Appendix B (Table B-9). 
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9* For the item means , standard deviations , and weights used in 
computing the score , Routine Managerial Support Received from Immediate 
Administrative Superior, see Appendix B (Table B-10)* For the same 
information about the score. Routine Managerial Support Received from 
Superintendent, see Appendix B (Table B-ll). 

10* For the item means, standard deviations, and weights used in 
computing the score. Importance Attributed to Principal's Work by Im- 
mediate Administrative Superior, see Appendix B (Table B-12). 

11. For the item means, standard deviations, and weights used in 
computing the score. Importance Attributed to Principal's Work by Super- 
intendent, see Appendix B (Table B-13). 



Chapter 6: Relationships with Subordinates 

The hypotheses examined in the preceding chapter w re concerned 
with circumstances principals encounter in their relationships with ad- 
ministrative superiors which our theoretical formulation of intrinsic 
job satisfaction led us to predict would have an impact on IJS. Now 
we turn to a series of hypotheses about conditions of the principal's 
relations with his teachers that we anticipated would be related to IJS. 

I 

i 

Teachers ' Classroom Performance 

The first hypothesis is concerned with the relationship between the 
principal's perception of the classroom performance of his teachers and 
his intrinsic job satisfaction. 

We have assumed any organizational condition that will serve as an 
impediment to a principal's exhibiting patterns of role performance that 
will allow him to gratify his prepotent psychological needs will dimi nish 
his intrinsic satisfaction with his work. One such circumstance is his 
assessment of the calibre of the teaching performance of his facility. 

It could be argued that a principal with a relatively low assessment of 
the quality of his staff's performance will exhibit higher IJS than one 
with a higher assessment because he would have greater opportunity to 
display creativity in his behavior and to influence their actions , con- 
ditions that could lead to the gratification of his self-actualization 
needs. Although for some principals, a relatively low assessment of 
staff may serve to motivate these types of behavior, in view of the 
heavy d em a n ds on the energies and time of principals, we reasoned that. 
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in general, a principal with a relatively low evaluation of the per- 
formance his staff would be less predisposed than one who has a rela- 
tively high estimation of it to behave in ways that would lead to the 
satiation of his prepotent psychological needs. One who had a rela- 
tively low assessment of the ability of his staff would be less inclined 
than one who assessed them more favorably to propose new programs or 
practices to his teachers because of his lack of confidence in their 
abilities to iapl^r r them. Furthermore, a principal who held a low 
aseessmen a UL a teachers' performance would probably unconsciously 
betray it in his interactions with them. In consequence, the staff 
would be less willing to give him cooperation and support and thereby 
lessen his chances to experience successful task accomplishment in any 
efforts he made to influence them. From these lines of reasoning, it 
follows: 

Hypothesis 6-1 : The higher a principal's evaluation of the class- 
room performance of his teachers , the greater his 
US . 

To test this hypothesis a principal components factor analysis was 
performed on the principals' responses to the seven questions about the 
classroom behavior of their teachers presented in Table 6-1. The re- 
sulting factor weights (see column 4, Table 6-1) were then applied to 
the administrators' replies and a "factor score" obtained for each 
principal's perceptions of the quality of teacher performance in his 
school. 

Table 6-2 reports the relationship between the principals' view 
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Table 6-1. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights 
Applied to the Responses of 382 Principals to Compute 
Summary Measures for Their Evaluation of the 
Classroom Performance of Their Teachers 



ic 

Item 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


The per cent of teachers 
who according to the 
principals 








1. Do textbook teaching 
only. 


13.01 


16.02 


-0.751 


2. Waste a lot of time in 
their classroom activities. 


10.70 


14.43 


-0.695 


3. Plan their courses so 
that different types of stu- 
dents can benefit from them. 


80.09 


19.93 


0.646 


4. Have mastered the skills 
necessary to present their 
subject matter with high 
competence • 


75.18 


20.39 


0.606 


5. Do their work in an 
apathetic manner. 


7.57 


10.80 


-0.499 


6. Are not able to control 
their students in their 
classes • 


5.05 


10.49 


-0.483 


7. Appear unsure about what 
they are supposed to be 
doing. 


7.25 


12.71 


-0.464 



4 ? 

Items ordered in terms of decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 



Table 6-2. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principals IJS Score by Three Levels of the Teachers* Score on 

Quality of Classroom Performance 

(N = 379)* 



Teachers* Score on 
Quality of Class- 
room Performance 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


26% 


34% 


39% 


8.09 


4.94 


125 


Moderate 


36 


31 


33 


6.78 


4.80 


127 


Low 


38 


35 


28 


6.43 


4.47 


127 



Data unavailable for three cases. 
t (H-L) = 2 ‘ 79? P < •° 1 ‘ 
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of the quality of his staff's performance and IJS. The findings provide 
support for the hypothesis: the higher the principal's assessment of 
the classroom performance of his teachers , the greater his IJS. The 
mean IJS score of the principals who were classified as having the most 
positive view of teachers' performance is 8.09 as compared to 6.43 for 
the administrators with the least positive view of their staffs. The 
difference of 1.66 is significant statistically. We, therefore, con- 
clude that there is a positive relationship between a principal's eval- 
uation of the classroom performance of his teachers and his IJS. 

Staff Orientation to Innovation 

A second condition that our theoretical formulation led us to anti- 
cipate would exert an impact on the intrinsic job satisfaction of a 
principal was his view of his staff's interest in innovations. 

In recent years, considerable stress has been placed on the obliga- 
tion of principals to serve as change agents in their schools. They 
have been urged by their professional associations and their superiors 
to take the initiative in encouraging their teachers to adopt new cur- 
riculum materials and teaching techniques. Their professional publica- 
tions are filled with stories of principals who have been successful in 
this aspect of their administrative duties. In view of this emphasis on 
innovative role performance, it seems reasonable to assume that experi- 
encing success in introducing changes into their schools would espec ially 
serve to gratify the principals' self-actualization need for worthwhile 
accomplishment. 

o 
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The extent to which a principal would attempt to serve as a change 
agent, and thus have the opportunity to experience success in this kind 
of endeavor, would we reasoned, be in large part dependent on his con- 
ception of his teachers* attitudes toward innovations. If he perceived 
them as holding strong negative feelings about educational change, then 
the likelihood of his serving in an innovative capacity would be minimal 
if they had more positive feelings toward it, then the chances that he 
wo?V behave in this way would be much greater. On the basis of this 
reasoning, it follows that: 

Hypothesis 6-2 : The more a principal perceives his staff as 

interested in innovations, the greater his IJS . 

To test this hypothesis, we developed a summary measure of the 
principals* perception of their teachers* attitudes toward innovations 
based on their responses to the questions Presented in Table 6-3. A 
principal components fact or analysis was performed on the principals* 
replies and the resulting factor weights (column 4, Table 3) were applied 
to them to obtain "factor scores." 

When we cross-tabulate this index of the principals' perception of 
their teachers' attitudes toward innovations with their IJS scores, the 
findings support the hypothesis: the more positive a principal perceives 
the teachers' attitudes toward innovation the greater his IJS (Table 6-4). 
The positive trend in the data is seen in the mean IJS scores in column 5; 
it is also seen in column 4, which shows the preportion of principals 
highest in IJS at each of three levels of their assessment of their 
teachers' interest in innovations. When we compare the principals whose 
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Table 6-3. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights 
Applied to the Responses of 382 Principals to Compute 
Summary Measures for Their Perception of Their 
Teachers' Interest in Educational Innovations 



1e 

Item 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


The per cent of teachers 
who according to the 
principal: 








1. Give you full support 
when you made a decision to 
alter the educational pro- 
gram. 


88.99 


12.22 


0.812 


2. Usually drag their feet 
when you suggest changes in 
established routine. 


10.30 


11.78 


- 0.778 


3. Try out new ideas in 
their classrooms. 


49.53 


27.87 


0.672 



Items ordered 



in terms of decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 
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Table 6-4. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of the 
Teachers' Score on Interest in Innovation 

(N = 379)* 



Teachers* Score 
on Interest in 
Innovation 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


25% 


34% 


41% 


8.13 


4.44 


126 


Moderate 


34 


36 


30 


6.92 


5.03 


127 


Low 


42 


29 


29 


6.22 


4.69 


126 



* 

Data unavailable for three cases. 



(H-L) = 3#32? •° 01 
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staffs had the lowest and highest scores oa interest in innovations, we 
find that 4l per cent of the former in contrast to 29 per cent of the 
latter had the highest IJS scores (column 4). The difference of 1*91 
between the mean IJS score of the highest group (8*13) and that of the 
lowest group ( 6 . 22 ) is significant statistically • We interpret the 
findings as offering support for Hypothesis 6 - 2 . 

Teachers * Personal Support of the Principal 

There was considerable variability in the responses of principals 
when they were asked questions designed to ascertain the proportion of 
their teachers who gave them strong persons! support. Some principals 
replied that the great majority of their teachers, and others that only 
a minority, had a sense of personal loyalty to them, spontaneously 
backed their major decisions, willingly gave extra time in helping them 
carry out their school programs, or would support them when they were 
unfairly criticized. 

We reasoned that a principal who perceived little personal support 
from his staff would find it difficult to satiate his self-actualization 
needs. If most of his teachers were reluctant to support his decisions, 
it seems reasonable to assume that he would be exposed to considerable 
difficulty in implementing them. If he perceived that a substantial 
segment of his teachers were unwilling to devote the extra time and 
energy required to introduce changes he would like to introduce, he 
probably would devote little effort to this type of activity. If he 
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felt that few of his teachers had a strong sense of loyalty to him, he 
would show little willingness "to stick his neck out” by embar ki ng on 
new courses of action. He would be reluctant to change the status quo 
because he could not count on the cooperation and support of his staff 
in implementing his ideas or in dealing with parents or higher adminis- 
trators who might question their value. Thus* the less the personal 
support a principal perceived he had flam his staff, the less we anti- 
cipated that his role performance would be characterized by independence • 
of action and creativity, two features of his performance that we as- 
sumed would serve to enhance the chances of fulfilling his prepotent 
psychological needs. From this line of reasoning, it follows that: 

Hypothesis 6-3 ? The greater the personal support a principal per- 
ceives he receives from his staff, the greater his 
IJS . 

To test this hypothesis, we shall use a summary measure of the 
principals' responses to the four questions reported in Table 6-5. A 
principal components factor analysis was performed on their responses, 
and the resulting factor weights (column 4, Table 6-5) were applied to 
them to obtain a "factor score" of the principal's perception of the 
personal support he receives from his staff. 

When the scores on this Factor, Personal Support from Staff, were 
cross-tabulated, with the principals' IJS scores, the hypothesis receives 
s^spport (Table 6-6); those who received the most support had higher 
scores on IJS than those who received least support. The difference 
between the mean IJS scores of those who received the most and least 
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Table 6-5. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights 
Applied to the Responses of 382 Principals to Compute 
Summary Measures for Their Perception of the 
Personal Support Received from the Staff 



4c 




Standard 


Factor 


Item 


Mean 


Deviation 


Weight 


The per cent of teachers 
who according to the 
principal: 








1. Spontaneously back your 
decisions • 


87.15 


14.37 


0.845 


2. Have a sense of personal 
loyalty to you. 


84.41 


19.66 


0.798 


3. Would stand behind you 
if you were unfairly 
•criticized. 


89.67 


15.25 


0.717 


4o Willing to give extra 
time in helping you effect 
your school program. 


76.93 


23.81 


0.715 



4 ? 

Items ordered in terms of decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 
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Table 6-6. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of the Teachers' 

Score on Personal Support of Principal 

(N = 382) 



Teachers' Score 
on Personal Sup- 
port of Principal 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


24% 


37% 


39% 


8.09 


4.49 


126 


Moderate 


38 


32 


30 


6.72 


5.11 


128 


Low 


38 


31 


31 


6.47 


4.57 


128 



fc (H-L) = 2 ’ 87? P< - 001 
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support (8.09 versus 6.47) is significant statistically. Hence, we con- 
clude that the greater the personal support a principal perceives he 
receives trm his staff, the greater his intrinsic job satisfaction. 

Interpersonal Relationships in the School 

There was also considerable variation, according to tht. reports of 
the principals, in the quality of interpersonal relations among the 
faculty in their schools. For example, some principals indicated that 
only a minority of their teachers remained aloof from their colleagues 
while others said that most of their faculty could be described in this 
way. There s also considerable variation in the administrators* re- 
plies when we asked them about the proportion of their teachers who get 
along amicably with their supervisors, cooperate with their colleagues, 
help new teachers, and engage in backbiting . and gossip. 

We reasoned that the more a principal perceived his school as marked 
by strained interpersonal relationships the more difficult he would find 
it to fulfill his self -actualization needs in his role performance. In 
a work environment characterized by strained interpersonal relationships, 
he would be exposed to greater obstacles in his efforts to influence his 
faculty and to achieve school objectives than in one in which staff re- 
lationships were more harmonious. Furthermore, in the former situation 
he would have to devote a great deal of his time in efforts to minimize 
staff quarrels, whereas in the latter, he could expend much more of it 
on creative activities and those that would tend to maximize the 




potentialities of his staff. From thir line of reasoning, it follows 
that: 

Hypothesis 6-4 : The more harmonious a principal perceives the 

interpersonal relations among his staff, the 
greater his IJS , 

We test this hypothesis by using a summary measure of the prin- 
cipals 1 perception of harmony in staff relationships developed frou 
their replies to the five questions presented in Table 6-7, A prin- 
cipal components factor analysis was performed on their responses, and 
the resulting factor weights (see Column 4, Table 6-7) were applied to 
their replies to secure "f actor scores." 

The data reveal that this hypothesis does not receive support 
(Table 6-8), Although the highest mean IJS score was received by prin- 
cipals who perceived staff relationships as most harmonious, those who 
viewed them as least harmonious did not receive the lowest mean US score. 
Furthermore, the difference between the mean IJS scores of the extreme 
groups is not significant statistically. We conclude that the findings 
offer no support for hypothesis 6-4. 

Teachers 1 Commitment 

Chtil now, we have examined hypotheses about the association with 
IJS of the principal's perception of his teachers' classroom performance, 
their orientation to innovation, their personal support, and their inter- 
personal relationships. What about his perception of staff commitment to 
their responsibilities? Is it related to the principal's US? 
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Table 6-7. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights 
Applied to the Responses of 382 Principals to Compute 
Summary Measures for Their Perception of the 
Extent of Harmony in Interpersonal 
Staff Relationships 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


The per cent of teachers 
who according to the 
principal: 








1. Remain aloof from their 
colleagues . 


4.17 


7.79 


-0.718 


2 . Engage in backbiting and 
gossip. 


5.54 


9.69 


-0.701 


3. Help new teachers become 
acclimated to the way things 
are done. 


13.01 


16.03 


0.648 


4. Cooperate with their 
colleagues • 


92.22 


12.59 


0.543 


5. Get along amicably with 
their supervisors. 


92.90 


12.26 


0.354 



* 

Items ordered in terms of decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 
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If we assume that the extent to which principals engage in role 
performance characterized toy creativity and the amount of effort they 
devote to their responsibilities are positively influenced toy their 
perception, of their staff's commitment to their work; and if we further 
assume that role performance characterized toy creativity and successful 
completion of tasks increases IJS, then it follows that: 

Hypothesis 6-5 : The more the principal perceives that his teachers 

are committed to their work, the greater the IJS 
of the principal . 

To measure the principals' view of staff commitment, we shall use 
a summary measure based on their replies to the nine questions presented 
in Table 6-9. The factor weights (column 4, Table 6-9) obtained from a 
principal components analysis of their replies to these questions were 
used in calculating fact or scores for the principals. 

Table 6-10 reveals the findings when the scores on this factor. 
Teacher Commitment, were cross-tabulated with the principals' IJS scores. 
The administrators whose teachers were classified as in the top group on 
commitment were much more likely than those in the bottom group to express 
high IJS (43 per cent versus 26 per cent). The difference in the mean IJS 
scores of the administrators in the top group (8,39) and the bottom group 
(5,94) is significant statistically. We conclude, therefore, that Hypoth- 
esis 6-5 receives impirical support. 
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Table 6-9. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights 
Applied to the Responses of 382 Principals to Compute 
Summary Measures for Their Perception of Their 
Teachers* Commitment to Their Work 



ERIC 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


The per cent of teachers 
who according to the 
principal: 








1. Act as if they get real 
enjoyment from their work. 


82.42 


16.37 


0.730 


2. Get real satisfaction 
out of devoting time and 
energy to problems of young 
persons • 


79.74 


19.42 


0.691 


3. Complain about the lack 
of stimulation in their work. 


6.85 


12.79 


-0.631 


4. Complain about how hard 
their students are to work 
with. 


12.55 


17 .02 


-0.580 


5. Are committed to doing 
the best job of which they 
are capable • 


84.02 


17.60 


0.466 


6. Express dissatisfaction 
with methods of supervision. 


6.66 


13.04 


-0.464 


7. Stayed out of work one 
or more times during the 
academic year when they 
were not actually sick. 


3.38 


8.12 


-0.455 


8. Complain about the 
physical plant of the 
school • 


12.07 


23.16 


-0.414 


9. Are planning to leave 
the field of education. 


3.15 


1 

8.34 


-0.455 



* 

Items ordered in terms of decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 
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Table 6^10. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principals IJS Score by Three Levels of the 
Teachers 1 Score on Commitment to Their Work 

(N = 379)* 



Teachers' Score 
on Commitment 
to Work 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


24% 


33% 


43% 


8.39 


4.52 


127 


Moderate 


34 


35 


31 


6.94 


4.70 


126 


Low 


43 


31 


43 


5.94 


4.83 


126 



* 

Data unavailable for three cases. 

■i 

t (H-L) = P ^ *001. 




Chapter 7: Personal Characteristics 



In the two preceding chapters we have examined hypotheses about or- 
ganizational conditions confronting a principal that a needs-gratification 
theory of intrinsic job satisfaction led us to anticipate would be as- 
sociated with IJS. Now we turn to hypotheses about his own per sob - 
attributes that also might be related to it. Each of the hypotheses to 
be tested specifies a characteristic on which principals may vary, that 
on the basis of our theoretical formulation, we expected to be associated 
with his US. 



Self-Conception of Abilities 

Our proposed explanation of IJS focuses attention on circumstances 
that will increase or decrease the likelihood that a principal's role 
performance will be characterized by four attributes: independence in 

decision-making, creativity, successful completion of tasks, and con- 
sistency. We now contend that one condition of this kind is his assess- 
ment of his own abilities as an educational administrator. 

We assumed that if a manager of an organization had a relatively 
high evaluation of his administrative skills, he would be more likely 
than one with a lower self-assessment to exhibit the confidence required 
for independence in his decision-making and for adopting imaginative and 
innovative approaches to cope with organizational problems. In addition, 
we assumed that one who entertained a relatively high evaluation of his 
capabilities would be more likely to possess the assurance needed to 
carry out his responsibilities in an effective manner and would be less 
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likely to be inconsistent in his actions than one with a relatively low 
assessment of his capabilities* And, other things being equal, we as- 
sumed that behavior of these kinds will lead to the gratification of 
his prepotent psychological needs, and thereby serve to increase his 
US. It follows from this line of reasoning that: 

Hypothesis 7-1 : The higher a principal's evaluation of his skills 

as an educational administrator , the greater his 
IJS . 

To test this hypothesis, we shall use the principals' self-assessment 
of their skills in three major aspects of their work: l) their ability 

to offer educational leadership to their staffs, 2) their ability to 
with their routine managerial tasks, and 3) their skill in coping with 
human relations problems of their organizations* 

The measure of the principal's self-assessment of their ability to 
offer educational leadership to their staffs used to test the hypothesis 
was developed from their responses to a Self-evaluation Instrument based 
or, 23 aspects of their work* Many of the items dealt with performance 
bearing on educational leadership. When the principals' responses to 
this instrument were factor analyzed, 4 factors were isolated, and one 
of them was designated as Self-assessment of Educational Leadership. In 
measuring the 8 items contributing to this factor, we asked the principals 
How would you rate ["outstanding," "excellent," "good," "fair," "poor," 
"very poor"] your perfomance in: 

1. Getting experienced teachers to upgrade their performance* 

2* Improving the performance of inexperienced teachers . 
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3* Getting teachers to use new educational methods. 

4. Giving leadership to the instructional program. 

5. Communicating the objectives of the school program to the 
faculty. 

6. Getting teachers to coordinate their activities. 

7. Knowing about the strengths and weaknesses of teachers* 

1 

8. Maximizing the different skills found in a faculty. 

When the principals' scores on this factor are cross-tabulated with their 
Intrinsic Job Satisfaction Scores, the findings support the hypothesis 
(Table 7-l)* The percentage of principals with high 1JS scores in the 
top self-assessment group is over three and a half times as large as the 
proportion in the bottom self-assessment group. Principals with the 
highest self-assessment scores on educational leadership have the highest 
mean intrinsic job satisfaction score (9*54) and those with the lowest 
self-assessment scores have the lowest mean score ( 3 . 91 )* The difference 
of 3*63 between the mean intrinsic job satisfaction scores of the prin- 
cipals who placed highest and lowest in self-assessment is significant 
statistically. 

The principals in our sample also varied considerably in their eval- 
uation of their ability to deed effectively with their routine managerial 
tasks. Is their self-assessment in this respect also positively related 
to Intrinsic Job Satisfaction? 

The index of the principals' assessment of their routine managerial 
skills was also derived from the factor analysis of their responses to 
the Self-evaluation Instrument. A second factor, Self-assessment on 
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Table 7-1. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principals IJS Score by Four Levels of His 
Score on Self-Assessment of Educational Leadership 



(N = 379) 



Score on Self- 
Assessment of 
Educational 
Leadership 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 
High . 


Mein 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Highest 


21% 


18% 


61% 


9.54 


4.57 


83 


Moderately High 


25 


40 


35 


7.69 


3.93 


92 


Moderately Low 


36 


39 


25 


6.73 


4.50 


98 


Lowest 


49 


34 


17 


5.91 


4.84 


106 


* 

Data unavailable 


for 


three cases 


• 









t, . = 6.68; p < .001. 
(H-L) 




1 


















Skills in Dealing with Routine Managerial Tasks, was based upon the fol- 
lowing 5 items: 

1. Keeping the school office running smoothly. 

2. General planning for the school. 

3* Directing the work of administrative assistants. 

4. Cutting "red-tape" when fast action is needed. 

2 

5. Publicizing the work of the schcol. 

Table 7-2 shows the findings when we. cross-tabulated the Intrinsic 
Job Satisfaction scores of the principals with their scores on the factor 
of Self-assessment in Dealing with Routine Managerial Tasks. It reveals 
that the higher their self-evaluation, the greater their intrinsic job 
satisfaction. The difference of 2.46 units in the mean IJS scores of 
the principals who placed highest in self evaluation (8.49) and those 
who were lowest (6.03) is significant statistically. 

It is of interest to note that the effect on intrinsic job satis- 
faction of self-assessment on educational leadership is apparently 
greater than self-assessment on routine managerial skills. The differ- 
ence between the mean Intrinsic Job Satisfaction scores of the highest 
and lowest groups on self-assessment of educational leadership is 3*63 
in comparison to 2.46 for the top and bottom groups on self-assessment 
on ability in dealing with routine managerial tasks. 

The index of the principals' self-assessment of their human re- 
lations skills was also obtained through the factor analysis of their 
replies to the Self-evaluation Instrument. The third factor. Self- 
assessment on Human Relations Skills, was based upon the following 9 
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Table 7-2. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by Four Levels of His Score 
on Self-Assessment in Dealing with Routine 

Managerial Tasks 

(N = 379)* 



Score on Self- 
Assessment in 

Dealing with Principal's IJS Score Mean Number 



Routine Mana- 
gerial Tasks 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


IJS 

C 0m 

UUUJ. C 


Standard 

Deviation 


of 

Cases 


Highest 


26% 


29% 


45% 


8.49 


5.23 


100 


Moderately High 


31 


31 


38 


7.48 


4.65 


96 


Moderately Low 


40 


32 


28 


6.14 


4.39 


95 


Lowest 


38 


42 


20 


6.03 


4.31 


88 


* 

Data unavailable 


for 


three cases. 











t^-L) = 3.48? p <.001. 
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items: 

1. Handling delicate interpersonal situations. 

2. Obtaining parental cooperation with the school. 

3* Resolving student discipline problems. 

4. Developing esprit de corps among teachers. 

3 

5. Handling parental complaints. 

The findings again support the hypothesis when this self-evaluation 
index is related to US (Table 7-3) • The mean intrinsic job satisfaction 
score was 5.84 for principals in the lowest category on self-assessment 
of human relations skills; it rises to 6.34 and 7*84 for the next two 
categories, and then rises again to 8.27 for the highest category. The 
difference of 2.43 between the mean scores of principals in the lowest 
and highest self-assessment categories is significant statistically. We 
conclude, therefore, on the basis of the three sets of evidence presented 
in this section that a principal's evaluation of his skills as an educa- 
tional administrator is positively related to his IJS. 

Conformity to Role Expectations 

In Chapters 3 and 6 we considered how the role performance of the 
principal's superiors and his subordinates can affect his intrinsic job 
satisfaction. Now we examine how his own role performance may influence 
it. We have posited that circumstances that will serve to inhibit or 
enhance a principal's gratification of his needs for autonomy and feel- 
ings of worthwhile accomplishment will influence his IJS. A condition 
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Table 7-3. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by Four Levels of His Score 
on Self-Assessment of Human Relations Skills 



(N = 379) 



Score on Self- 
Assessment of 
Human Relations 
Skills 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Highest 


25% 


30% 


45% 


8.27 


4.74 


91 


Moderately High 


27 


35 


38 


7.84 


4.69 


96 


Moderately Low 


38 


37 


26 


6.34 


4.38 


96 


Lowest 


44 


31 


25 


5.84 


4.89 


93 



* 

Data unavailable for three cases. 



t (H-L) 



= 6.68; p < .001 
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of this kind, we reasoned, is the degree to which he is able to conform 
to his own definition of his role. 

We have assumed in our analyses thus far that the general duties of 
principals are essentially the same* That is, they are required 

to engage in tasks such as supervision of the instructional program, 

/ 

handling the routine administrative affairs of their schools, represent- 
ing their organization in its relationships with parents and school of- 
ficials* We now introduce the assumption that principals vary in the 
expectations they apply to their role performance with respect to their 
general duties* To illustrate: some may believe that their general re- 

sponsibility for supervision of the instructional program requires them 
to exercise a high degree of formal control over the classroom performance 
of their teachers whereas others may define their obligation in this re- 
spect as limited to dealing with instructional problems faculty members 
bring to their attention. Similarly, principals may vary in their role 
definitions with respect to what constitutes "appropriate role" perform- 
ance when they work with groups of parents or teachers* If, as we have 
assumed, principals vary in the expectations or evaluative standards they 
apply to their own performance, then their feelings of worthwhile accom- 
plishment will be a function of the degree to which they are able to 
conform to their own role definitions for their role performance. That 
is, the more their behavior conforms to their own standards, the greater 
the sense of worthwhile accomplishment they will derive from it. Fur- 
thermore, the greater the disparity between a principal's actual role 
performance and how he believes he should behave, the less he will be 
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able to gratify his need for autonomy since he will not be able to behave 
in accord with his own desires. And since we have assumed that the more 
a principal is able to gratify his needs for autonomy and self-actualiza- 
tion, the greater his intrinsic job satisfaction, it follows that: 

Hypothesis 7-2 : The more a principal's role performance conforms to 

his own definition of his role , the greater his US . 

To test this hypothesis we developed indices of the degree to which 
the principals conformed to their definition of their roles in the three 
following areas: closeness of supervision of teachers, support of in- 

novations, and parent involvement in school affairs. 

Our index of the principals' conformity to their role definition in 
regard to closeness of supervision was based on a comparison of their 
responses to two questions about eight different items dealing with super- 
visory practices. The first question was: "What obligation ("absolutely 

must," "preferably should," "may or may not," "preferably should not," 
"absolutely must not") do you feel as principal of your school to engage 
in the following activities?" The second question was: "How frequently 

("always," "almost always," "occasionally," "almost never" "never") do 
you engage in the following kinds of activities? The eight items to 
which they responded were: 

1. Require that teachers discuss their major classroom problems 
with the principal. 

2. Ask teachers to report all major conferences with parents to 
the principal. 

3. Require teachers to keep the principal informed about "problem" 
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children in their classrooms. 

4. Closely direct the work of teachers who are likely to experi- 
ence difficulty. 

5. Require that teachers* classroom behavior conform to the prin- 
cipal's standards. 

6. Check to sen that teachers prepare written ' sson plans. 

7. Know what is taking place in most classrooms during most of 
the day. 

8. Determine what the objectives of the guidance program should be 

4 

in the school. 

Seven of the eight questions focus on maintaining some kind of con- 
trol over the teachers' performance of their professional activities. 

Some of the behavior described by the items depend on the teacher's 
initiative; for example, reporting parental conferences and keeping the 
principal informed about problem children. Others imply initiative on 
the principal's part, for example, visiting classes regularly and check- 
ing written lesson plans. The eighth question, "How frequently does 
your principal determine what the objectives of the guidance program 
should be in the school?” is not as obviously related to the control of 
the teachers' tasks, but the guidance program can impinge on the teacher- 
pupil relationship in a number of ways; hence its relevance. 

The measurement procedure used to derive the index of the principal's 
conformity to his role definition consisted of two steps. First, for each 
of these eight items, a discrepancy score was calculated between the prin- 
cipal's response to the "expectations” and "behavior” questions. The 
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scoring procedure used was as follows: any item for which the "expecta- 

tions” response was "may or may not," was given a zero difference score, 
regardless of the nature of the behavior response. The other combination 
of responses were scored as follows: 

Discrepancy 



"Expectations” Response 


"Behavior” Response 


Score 


Preferably 


should 


Always 


0 


II 


II 


Almost always 


0 


II 


II 


Occasionally 


1 


II 


II 


Almost never 


2 


II 


ii 


Never 


3 


Absolutely 


must 


Always 


0 


II 


II 


Almost always 


1 


II 


II 


Occasionally 


2 


II 


II 


Almost never 


3 


It 


II 


Never 


4 


Preferably 


should not 


Always 


3 


ii 


ii ii 


Almost always 


2 


ii 


ii n 


Occasionally 


1 


ii 


ii ii 


Almost never 


0 


it 


ii ii 


Never 


0 


Absolutely 


must not 


Always 


4 


ii 


ii ii 


Almost always 


3 


ii 


ii ii 


Occasionally 


2 


ii 


ii ii 


Almost never 


1 


ii 


ii ii 


Never 


0 
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The second step was to compute a mean discrepancy score for each 
principal from his discrepancy scores on the eight items. It is this 
mean score that will he used as an index of the principal's conformity 
to his role definition with respect to closeness of supervision. 

When the principals' scores on this index of conformity are cross- 
tabulated with their IJS scores, the findings reveal support for the 
hypothesis (Table 7-4). Principals with the highest conformity scores 
had the highest mean score on IJS (8.22) and those with the lowest con- 
formity scores had the lowest mean score on IJt (6*70). The difference 
of 1.52 units between the mean IJS scores of the principals who placed 
highest and lowest in conformity to their role definitions is signifi- 
cant statistically. We interpret the findings as supporting the hy- 
pothesis. 

We used the same procedure described above to develop an index of 
conformity to role definition with respect to support of innovations. 

The six items to which the principals gave "expectations" and "behavioral" 
responses were: 

1. Encourage the staff to learn about and try out some of tne "new 
ideas" coming from schools of education. 

2m Encourage teachers to consider adopting new educational ideas 
which have been tried out in other communities and found to be 
successful. 

3* Encourage schools of education to conduct experimented research 
in the school. 

Attempt to secure teachers in the school who are interested in 
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Table 7-4. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of Conformity 
to His Role Definition with Respect to 
Closeness of Supervision 

(N - 380)* 



Score on 



Conformity to 
Principal's Role 
Definition 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High' 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


25% 


33% 


43% 


8.22 


4.82 


89 


Moderate 


38 


34 


29 


6.84 


4.83 


139 


Low 


34 


34 


32 


6.70 


4.58 


152 



It 

Data unavailable for two cases 
t (h-L) " 2#44? P < • oi 
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experimenting with new educational ideas* 

5* Seek out new ideas to introduce into the school *s program* 

6* Give additional free time to teachers who are trying out new 

5 

ideas in their classes* 

Table 7-5 shows that when the principals scores on this measure 
of their conformity to their role definition is cross-tabulated with 
their IJS scores, the hypothesis again receives support* The mean IJS 
score is lowest (5*99) for principals who least conform to their role 
definition with respect to support of innovations and highest ( 8 . 07 ) 
for those who conform to it the most* The difference in the mean IJS 
scores of the two extreme groups of 2*08 is statistically significant. 

When we tested the hypothesis with an index of conformity to role 

6 

definition with respect to involvement of parents in school affairs, 
using the same measurement procedures employed in deriving the other 
indices of conformity we have considered, the data did not provide 
support for the hypothesis (Table 7*6)* Although the lowest mean IJS 
score was received by those principals who conformed least to their role 
definitions, the highest IJS score was not obtained by those highest in 
conformity; it was secured by principals in the "middle group" on con- 
formity* 

We conclude, therefore, that a principals conformity to his own 
definition of his role with respect to closeness of supervision a-T>d 
support of innovations is positively associated to IJS but that con- 
formity to his role expectations about involving parents in school 
affairs is not. We interpret the three sets of findings in combination 
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Table 7-5. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of Conformity 
to His Role Definition With Respect to 
Support of Innovations 

(N = 377)* 



Score on 



Conformity to 
Principals Role 
Definition 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High' 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


26% 


32% 


42% 


8.07 


5.05 


78 


Moderate 


26 


38 


36 


7.90 


4.20 


138 


Low 


42 


31 


27 


5.99 


4.80 


161 


* 

Data unavailable 


for 


five cases. 











t (H-L) 



= 3.09? p < .001 
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Table 7-6. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of Conformity to 
His Role Definition With Respect to Involvement of 

Parents in School Affairs 

(N = 369)* 



Score on 



Conformity to 
Principal's Role 
Definition 


Principal's IJS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


30% 


38% 


32% 


7.29 


5.10 


106 


Moderate 


29 


30 


42 


7.74 


4.52 


122 


Low 


40 


33 


27 


6.36 


4.46 


141 



Data unavailable for thirteen cases. 
t (H-L) = 1,52 7 P > .14. 
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as suggesting that the involvement of parents in school activities con- 
stitutes a less salient aspect of the principal's role for the adminis- 
trators in our study than the other two facets of his performance we 
examined* 



Equalitarianism 

The hypothesis we now examine is based on the assumption that nearly 

all principals feel a strong sense of obligation to offer professional 

leadership to their teachers* This assumption was documented for ele- 

7 

mentary principals in an earlier publication of the National Principal- 
ship Study* $e further assume that the more a principal is able to 
fulfill this perceived obligation, the greater his feelings of worth- 
while accomplishment* One of the major problems a principal can expect 
to encounter in his attempts to. influence the quality of his teachers' 
perfoxmance is their professional status* They have completed special- 
ized training at institutions of higher learning and have been judged 
to possess at least the minimum competence required to carry out their 
organizational tasks in an essentially autonomous manner* Their em- 
ployment by an organization indicates its provisional acceptance of their 
professional qualifications* If granted "tenure," such personnel receive 
from the organization its full acknowledgment of their capabilities and 
their right to perform in an autonomous manner* They, therefore, may 
interpret efforts of administrators to influence their performance as 
invasions of professional prerogatives* If principals, for example, 
take the initiative in attempting to help their teachers with problems, 
their efforts might be construed as betraying a lack of confidence in 
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them* Or, if principals urge the teachers to try a new classroom tech- 
nique, it may be viewed as encroachment on their rights as professionals* 
In short, the fact that the teachers have professional status could lead 
them to resist any efforts on the part of the principals to serve as their 
leaders* 

We reasoned that, other things being equal, a principal with an 
egalitarian orientation toward his teachers would be more successful in 
the elicitation of their cooperation and goodwill than one who empha- 
sized distinctions of status and hence would find greater receptivity 
to his leadership* By treating teachers as members of a "team" and 
underplaying the hierarchical aspects of the teacher-principal relation- 
ship, an egalitarian principal would be more successful than one with 
non-egalitarian values in influencing staff perfoxmance because the 
former would be much less likely to bruise professional pride than the 
latter* And, if as we have assumed, the more a principal finds it 
possible to offer professional leadership to his staff, the greater his 
feelings of worthwhile accomplishment, it follows that: 

Hypothesis 7-3 : The more equalitarian a principal is in his 

orientation to others * the greater his IJS * 

To test this hypothesis, we used as a measure of the principals' 
eqnalitarianism an index developed from their responses to the short 

8 

for^ of The Value Profile * an instrument developed by Bales and Couch* 
When their responses were factor analyzed, 7 factors emerged and one of 
them, as anticipated, may be used as an index of equalitarianism* In 
measuring the k items contributing to this factor, the principals were 
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asked to indicate their degree of agreement or disagreement with the fol- 
lowing items: 

1* There should be equality for everyone - because we ere all human 
beings* 

2* Everyone should have an equal chance and an equal say* 

3* A group cannot get its job done without voluntary cooperation 
from everyone. 

4* A group of equals will work a lot better than a group with a 
rigid hierarchy* 

A factor score based on these items is the measure used to serve as 
an index of their equalitarianism* 

When the Equalitarianism and IJS scores were cross-tabulated, we 
found that 38$ of t*he principals who had the highest equalitarianism 
scores exhibited high IJS as compared to 29$ of those who had the lowest 
equalitarism scores (Table 7-7) • Further, the mean IJS scores rose 
monotonically from a low of 6*30 for those principals lowest on equali- 
tarianism to a high of 7.80 for those highest on this value orientation* 
This difference of 1.50 units in their IJS scores is significant statisti- 
cally* We conclude that the hypothesis receives support* 

Acceptance of Authority 

In the preceding hypothesis we focused on a value orientation that we 
thought would influence a principals ability to offer professional leader- 
ship to his staff* Now we consider one that we assumed would have a bear- 
ing on his relationships with his superiors: acceptance of authority* 
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Table 7-7. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of His Value 
Orientation on Equalitarianism 

(N - 382) 



Score on 
Equali- 
tarianism 


Principal's IJS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Humber 

of 

Cases 


High 


26* 


36* 


38* 


7.80 


4.14 


129 


Moderate 


31 


37 


32 


7.19 


4.54 


T 2 6 


Low 


43 


28 


29 


5.30 


5.46 


127 



^(H-L) * P ^ #005. 
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We reasoned that principals who had a negative orientation to the 
acceptance of authority would find it more difficult to draw upon the 
advice and assistance of higher administrators , when they could be 
helpful, than those with a more positive orientation to it. Further- 
more, if we assume that value orientations influence behavior, then a 
principal with negative attitudes toward authority figures could be 
expected to display their feelings in their relationships with their 
superiors, and they in turn could be expected to react unfavorably to 
him. Such a principal would likely encounter more resistance and less 
cooperation from the higher administration when he requested approval 
of his budget or of his ideas for changes in school programs or prac- 
tices than a principal with more cordial relationships with higher 
administrative officials. In short, the more negatively disposed a 
principal is to the acceptance of authority, the less he would be able 
to maximize the instrumented value of his superordinates with respect 
to his own task performance and the more he would encounter resistance 
to his ideas and plans. Such conditions, we assume, would restrict a 
principal's opportunity to fulfill his self-actualization needs and 
hence would tend to lessen his IJS. From these lines of reasoning, it 
follows that: 

Hypothesis 7-4 : The greater a principal's acceptance of authority. 

the higher his IJS . 

As *?n index of the principal's acceptance of authority, we used 
a second factor, derived from their responses to The Value Profile. 
which included the following set of items: 

1. Obedience and respect- for authority are the most important 
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virtues children should learn. 

2* What young needs most is strict discipline, rugged deter- 
mination, and the will to work and fight for family and 
country. 

3* Patriotism and loyalty are the first and most important 
requirements of a good citizen. 

4. You have to respect authority, and when you stop respect- 
ing authority, your situation isn't worth much. 

3* There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not 
feel a great love, gratitude, and respect for his parents. 

6. Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they 
grow up they ought to get over them and settle down. 

7* The most important qualities of a real man are determina- 
tion and driving ambition. 

8. No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting 
a close friend or relative. 

9* Our modern industrial and scientific developments are signs 
of a greater degree of success than that attained by any 
previous society. 

10. When we live in the proper way-stay in harmony with the 

forces of nature, and keep all that we have in good con- 

9 

dition— then all will go well in the world. 

When we cross-tabulated the principals' scores on this factor, 
Acceptance of Authority, with their IJS scores, we found support for 
the hypothesis (Table 7-8). The data reveal that administrators with 
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Table 7-8* Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's IJS Score by Three Levels of His Avlue Orientation 

on Acceptance of Authority 

(N « 382) 



Score on 
Acceptance 
of Authority 


Principal’s IJS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

IJS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


m 


31* 


tan 


8.29 


4.25 


127 


Moderate 


36 


30 


34 ' 


7.03 


5.04 


128 


Low 


38 


39 


23 


5.98 


4.75 


127 



t(H-L) “ P < *001. 
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the highest scores on acceptance of authority achieved the highest mean 
IJS score (8,29) and those with the lowest scores the lowest mean IJS 
score (5.98). The difference of 2.31 units on the IJS score between 
principals highest and lowest in their orientation to acceptance of 
authority is significant statistically. We therefore interpret tfc« 
findings as supporting the hypothesis. 

Time Commitment 

mmmmmmm i ■ n i ij ■ 

I ndi viduals who serve as school principals, just as managerial 
personnel in other types of organizations, vary as to the amount of 
time they devote to their jobs. Some of the men ad m i n istrators indi- 
cated that they spent most of their evenings at home working on school 
affairs while others reported that they gave no attention to educational 
matters after they left their schools. The responses of the elementary 
men principals to the question, "How many nights a week, on the average, 
do you work on school business at home?*' were: 4 or more nights a week, 
12 per cent; 2 or 3 nights a week, 4l per cent; 1 or less nights a week, 
47 per cent. What impact, if any, does this commitment of "off-duty" 
■ Mww to their work have on their job satisfaction? 

We have assumed that the more a principal exhibit*? imaginative and 
creative approaches in dealing with his organizational problems and the 
more successful he is in fulfilling his major responsibilities, the 
greater the likelihood that he will be able to gratify his self actuali- 
zation needs, and thereby increase his IJS. 
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A major obstacle to a principal's exhibiting creativity In his work 
and completing his major tasks Is the heavy demands on his time and 
energy made by his many routine administrative and clerical duties* If 
he is willing, however, to devote his evenings to his routine duties or 
to considering how he might resolve school problems, then this device 
could provide him with the additional time required to fulfill his mul- 
tiple tasks and the opportunity to explore imaginative and novel ap- 
proaches to both his short-run and long-range problems* From this line 
of reasoning it follows that: 

Hypothesis 7-5 : The more off-duty time a principal dev. ies to his 

Job* the greater his US * 

Wien we tabulated the number of nights the principals reported they 
work on school business against their Intrinsic Job Satisfaction Score, 
we found support for the hypothesis* Forty-two per cent of the adminis- 
trators who worked 4 or more nights a week on school business were in 
the highest Job Satisfaction category in comparissn with only 24 per cent 
of those who reported spending none of their evenings on school affairs 
(Table 7-9)* Furthermore, the mean job satisfaction score of principals 
steadily rises with increasing commitment of time to their job* The dif- 
ference of 3*31 units on the Job Satisfaction index between the principals 
who spent the most and least time at home on school activities is signifi- 
cant statistically* We conclude, then, that commitment of time to the 
principalshlp is positively related to intrinsic job satisfaction* 
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Table 7-9. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation 
of the Principal's IJS Score by the Number of Nights Per Week 

Devoted to School Business at Home 



(N = 380) 



Number of Nights 
Per Week Devoted 
to School Business 



Principal's IJS ^core 



Mean 

IJS 



Standard 



Number 

of 



at Home 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Score 


Deviation 


Cases 


Four or more 


22% 


36% 


42% 


8.64 


4.19 


50 


Two or three 


34 


28 


38 


7.50 


4.74 


146 


One 


32 


40 


28 


6.58 


4.78 


146 


None 


52 


24 


24 


5.33 


5.02 


38 


* 

Data unavailable 


for two 


cases • 











t (H-L) = 3 ‘ 37? P < •° 01 ‘ 
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Notes and References for Chapter Seven 

1* See Appendix B, Table B-l4 for the item means, standard devia- 
tions, and weights used in computing the score. Self-assessment of 
Ability to Offer Educational Leadership to the Staff, 

2, See Appendix B, Table B-15 for the item means, standard devia- 
tions, and weights used in computing the score. Self-assessment of 
Ability in Dealing with Routine Managerial Tasks, 

3* See Appendix B, Table B-l6 for the item means, standard devia- 
tions, and weights used in computing the score. Self-assessment of 
Ability in Human Relations Skills, 

4, These eight items were selected on the basis of a factor analysis 
of 22 items dealing with various ways principals can exercise control over 
their teachers' performance that were included in a Role Behavior Instru- 
ment covering several dimensions of the principals' behavior. The factor 
analysis procedures used are described in detail in Neal Gross and Anne 
E, Trask, Men and Women as Elementary School Principals , Final Report No, 2, 
Cooperative Research Project No, 853, June 1964, Chapter 8, 

5* These six items were selected on the basis of a factor analysis of 
a series of items dealing with various ways principals can support innova- 
tions, See Robert Dreeben and Neal Gross, The Role Behavior of School 
Principals , Final Report No, 3, August 1965, Chapter 3 for details of the 
findings of the factor analysis, 

6, The six items involved in developing this index of conformity were 
selected on the basis of a factor analysis dealing with various ways prin- 
cipals can involve parents in school affairs. See Dreeben and Gross, 
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op * cit., Chapter 3* 

7* Neal Gross and Robert E* Herriott, Staff Leadership in toe Public 
Schools: A Sociological Inquiry (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1965), 
Chapter 9» 

8. For a description of this instrument, see Robert F. Bales and 
Arthur S* Couch, The Value Profile A Factor Analytic Study o f Value 
Sentiments » 1959, an unpublished report* See Appendix B-17 for the item 
means, standard deviations, and weights used in computing the score, 
Equalitarianisnu 

9* See Appendix B-18 for the item means, standard ^ viations, and 
weights used in computing the score. Acceptance of Authority* 



Chapter 8: Career Satisfaction s Theoretical Formulation, the Hypotheses. 
and Methodological Issues 

In previous chapters our interest centered on factors associated with 
the intrinsic job satisfaction of principals. In this and the two follow- 
ing chapters we shall be concerned with the second major problem of the 
study: to account for the variation in the degree to which principals 
derive gratification from their Choice of educational administration as 
a career. We shall use the tern, career satisfaction (CS), to refer to 
this phenomenon. All the hypotheses to be tested about possible corre- 
lates of career satisfaction are based on one or another of two types of 
reasoning. In this chapter we present both of these theoretical formula- 

« i 

tions and the hypotheses based on them that will be tested in later 
chapters. In addition* we shall consider methodological issues of special 
relevance to the career satisfaction study. We shall present the way we 
measured career satisfaction and describe procedures of special pertinence 
to the analysis of the data of the CS inquiry. 

She Theoretical Framework 

What circumstances account for the variation among men who serve as 
school principals in their satisfaction with their selection of educa- 
tional administration as a career? Of the many theoretical fozmulations 
we explored as possible sources of hypotheses to account for the variance 
in their CS* two appeared to be especially heuristic. We shall refer to 
the first explanation as the "extrinsic rewards gratification" theory 
and the second as the "intrinsic rewards gratification" theory. 
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Gratification with Extrinsic Rewards 

This theory is based on the assumption that the explanation of the 
variation in the career satisfaction of men who serve in the same mana- 
gerial capacity, for example, school principals, may be found in their 

i* 

differential gratification with its extrinsic rewards . That is, i« is 
assumed that although individuals in the same occupational category in 
a career line with obtain roughly equivalent incomes and social status, 
they will vary in the degree to which they are satisfied with its ex- 
trinsic rewards* And it is assumed that their career satisfaction 
varies directly with the degree of gratification they derive from the 
extrinsic rewards associated with the highest position they have achieved 
in their career line. If this assumption is tenable, then it would follow 
that among men in the same occupational position, circumstances that wouLd 
enhance the gratification they derive from its extrinsic rewards would 
tend to increase their career satisfaction, and those conditions that 
would lower the gratification they would derive from its extrinsic re- 
wards would serve to decrease their career satisfaction. 

This line of reasoning leads to the question, "What accounts for 
the variation in the degree of gratification men who serve in the same 
occupational capacity derive from the income and social status "returns" 
of their positions?" An answer is suggested by ref erence . group theory. 

A basic premise of this theory is that different categories of individ- 
uals use different standards for comparison in assessing the same 
phenomenon, and therefore they vary in their feelings of relative 
deprivation or relative gratification about it. Stouffer used the 
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concept of relative deprivation as an explanation of why men in the 
army who had achieved the same amount of upward mobility varied in 
their views about their promotions* 

For example, a grade school man who became a corporal after 
a year of service would have had a more rapid rate of pro- 
motion compared with most of his friends at the same 
educational level than would a college man who rose to 
this same grade in a year* Hence we would expect, at a 
given rank and a given longevity, that the better edu- 
cated would be more likely than others to complain of the 
slowness of promotion* 1 

Reference group theory thus led us to assume that the variation in 
the relative gratification principals derive from the extrinsic rewards 
of their work may be accounted for by the different comparative standards 
or frames of reference they use in assessing them* We shall test six 
hypotheses based on this theoretical assumption* They will specify 
characteristics of principals that we reasoned would lead them to use 
different standards or reference groups for comparison in assessing the 
extrinsic rewards of their jobs and these different bases of comparison, 
we assumed, would result in their feelings of relative deprivation or 
gratification about them* The six hypotheses, based on assumptions 
about the impact of gratification with the extrinsic rewards of an 
occupation on career satisfaction and reference group theory, are pre- 
sented below* For each of them, we also indicate why we reasoned that 
the independent variable would be related to the intervening variables* 



o 
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Hypothesis 9-1 : The higher the occupational aspirations of male prin- 
cipals * the lower their career satisfaction 
The hypothesis is based on the assumptions that principals use the 
extrinsic rewards of the top position to which they aspire as a frame of 
reference in assessing the extrinsic rewards of their own position; and 
when they compare the extrinsic rewards of their current job with that . 
of the top position to which they aspire, the greater they find the dis- 
crepancy between the income and social status returns of their present 
position and the one they aspire to, the less gratification they will 
derive from the extrinsic rewards of their present position* 

Hypothesis ft -2; Men principals with a Bachelor's degree will have the 

highest career satisfaction ; those with a Master's 
degree will h ave somewhat lower career satisfaction ; 
and those with a Doctors degree will have the lowest 
career satisfaction * 

The hypothesis is based on the assumptions that principals use in- 
dividuals in the field of education who have obtained degrees equivalent 
to their own as comparative reference groups; and in comparing the ex- 
trinsic rewards of their job with those of the occupational positions 
achieved by individuals with the same academic degrees, principals with 
Bachelor's degrees will derive the greatest gratification from the ex- 
trinsic rewards of their wont, those with Master's degree somewhat less, 
and principals with a Doctor's degree will derive the least* 

Hypothesis Q-3 : Among men principals* the earlier their age when they 

first become a school principal * the less their career 
satisfaction 








The hypothesis is based on the assumptions that men use as a point 
of reference in assessing the extrinsic rewards of their current posi- 
tion in a career line their age at the time they achieved it; and the 
earlier the age at which a principal first entered the principalship, 
the less gratification he will derive from the extrinsic rewards of his 
current position. 

ftrpothesis 9-U : Among men principals. Negroes will express higher satis- 
faction with their careers than white administra tors 

mmmm mmmmh m^m^hmmh^nm mmmm ■■nnnMi 

The hypothesis is based on the assumptions that Negro and white 
principals use members of their own race in the labor force as reference 
groups; in comparing the extrinsic rewards of the principalship with 
those of the occupational positions of members of their own race in the 
labor force, Negro principals will derive greater gratification than 
white principals from the extrinsic rewards of their present position. 
Itypothesis 9-5: Among men principals, those who identify with the Jewish 

faith will express lower satisfaction with their careers 

■mmmhm mmhmmmm mmmmh hi t i miM mmmm mmmmmm 

than administrators with other religious identities . 

The hypothesis is based on the assumptions that principals with dif- 
ferent religious identities use individuals with their same religious 
identities as comparative reference groups; in comparing the extrinsic 
rewards of the principalship with those of the occupations of members 
of their religious group, Jewish principals will derive less gratifica- 
tion with the extrinsic rewards of their work than non- Jewish principals. 
Hypothesis 9-6: Among men principals , the higher the socio-economic 

status of the father, the lower the career satisfaction 
of the principal . 



i* 



The hypothesis is based on the assumptions that men use the socio- 
economic status of their fathers as a frame of reference in assessing 
their own occupational status; and in comparing the extrinsic rewards of 
the principalship with the income and social status achieved by their 
fathers , the higher the socio-economic status of the principals* father 
the less gratification he will derive from the extrinsic rewards of his 
current job* 

Gratification with Intrinsic Rewards 

Now we turn to the second theoretical formulation we used to account 
for variation in the career satisfaction of men principals* It is based 
on the premise that the explanation of variation in the career satisfac- 
tion of men who serve in the same managerial capacity may be found in the 
differential intrinsic rewards they derive from their work* That is, it 
is assumed that they will vary in the intrinsic job satisfaction they ob- 
tain from performing the tasks that constitute the duties of the highest 
position they have achieved in their career line; and it is further as- 
sumed that career satisfaction varies directly with their intrinsic job 
satisfaction* If these assumptions are tenable, then it would follow 
that among a group of men school principals, those circumstances that 
would serve to enhance their intrinsic job satisfaction would increase 
their career satisfaction; and those conditions that would tend to lower 
their intrinsic job satisfaction would decrease their career satisfaction* 
In Chapters 5 , 6 , and 7 we reported a number of findings about cir- 
cumstances in the principals* organizational environment and his own 
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personal characteristics that were associated with their intrinsic job 
satisfaction* If the line of reasoning that posits that career satis- 
faction is a function of intrinsic job satisfaction (IJS) is correct 
then ti cse variables that we have found to be related to IJS should also 
be related to career satisfaction. We shall test 17 hypotheses based on 
this line of reasoning. Each of them uses as an independent variable a 
ch aracteristic of the principal’s work environment or a personal variable 
that the empirical findings presented in earlier chapters showed was re- 
lated to IJS. 

Measurement of Career Satisfaction 

Our measure of the Career Satisfaction (CS) of principals refers to 
the degree of gratification they derive from having chosen educational 
administration as a career. As an operational definition of this concept 
we desired a measure that would reflect three aspects of their gratifica- 
tion with their career decision. The first was their feelings about their 
\ 

choice of on educational career rather than some other profession or occu- 
pation they might have originally contemplated. We reasoned that the 
extent to which individuals in the same position along a career line ex- 
press more or less gratification with their occupational career choice 
when they compared it to others they had initially considered would con- 
stitute one general indicator of their relative satisfaction with their 
career decision. The second aspect had reference to their feelings about 
the upward mobility they had experienced in their educational careers. 
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We reasoned that the degree to which principals expressed more or less 
gratification with their occupational progress would also reflect their 
relative satisfaction with having selected educational administration as 
a career* The third aspect dealt with the degree of gratification they 
derived from having selected a type of work which they felt allowed them 
to maximize their particular capabilities* 

There were three questions in the satisfaction with Conditions of 
Work and Career Instrument (Appendix A) that dealt specifically with 
their feelings about these aspects of their careers* These were: How 
satisfied (''very satisfied," "moderately satisfied," "slightly satisfied," 
"slightly dissatisfied," "moderately dissatisfied," "very dissatisfied") 
do you feel about: 

1* Your decision to become an educator rather than something 
else which you may have originally considered* 

2. The amount of progress which you have made in your profes- 
sional career* 

3* The opportunity which the principalship provides for making the 
best use of your particular talents* 

The distribution of the principals* replies to each of these ques- 
tions is presented in Table 8-1* Their responses to the three questions 
were then given weights from six ("very satisfied") to one ("very dis- 
satisfied") and intercorrelated and the findings revealed, as anticipated, 
that there were positive and statistically significant relationships among 
them (Table 8-2)* We then subjected the matrix of correlation Coefficients 
presented in Table 8-2 to a principal components factor analysis* To 
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Table 8-1. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 

Responses of 382 Men Principals to Three Questions about Satisfaction 
with Different Aspects of their Careers 



The Question 

How satisfied do you 
feel about the following 
items? 



Item 



The Response Choices 



A = Very satisfied 
B * Moderately 
satisfied 
C = Slightly 

satisfied 



~ « Slightly 

dissatisfied 
E * Moderately 

dissatisfied 
P * Very dissatisfied 



Per Cent of Principals 
Responding 



A B C D E P 

(6) (5) (4) (3) (2) (1) 



Standard 

Mean Deviation N 



4. The amount of progress 
which I have made in 



my professional career. 


32 


49 


12 


3 


3 


1 5.02 


0.98 


382 


12. The opportunity which 
















* . 


the principalship pro- 
vides for making the 
best use of my par- 
ticular talents. 


40 


44 


12 


2 


2 


- 5.17 


0.88 


382 


17. My decision to become 


















an educator rather 
than something else 
which I may have or- 
iginally considered. 


56 


35 


6 


2 


1 


- 5.43 


0.76 


382 



Items are numbered according to their position in the Satisfaction with Condi- 
tions of Work and Career Instrument (see Appendix A-2). 
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Table 8-2* Intercorrt iations Among Principals' Responses to Three 
Questions* about Satisfaction with Different Aspects of 
Their Careers 

(N - 382) 





Question 

4 


Question 

12 


Question 

17 


Question 4 


— 


.37* 


.30* 


Question 12 


.37* 


•• 


.38* 


Question 17 


.30* 


.38 


mm 



^or wording of questions and response categories , see Table 8-1 * 
Significant at below ,01 level. 
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obtain a summary measure of Career Satisfaction (CS) for each principal, 
we used the loadings of the three questions as weights in computing the 
factor scores. 

In using the CS scores for men principals in our analyse;*, we view 
it as a continuous variable with a mean of 1.9^, a standard deviation of 
1.01, and a range of 5.^. To describe the findings presented in Chap- 
ters 9 and 10, we shall separate the 382 men principals into three groups 
("low," "moderate," and "high") according to their CS score, making them 
as nearly equivalent in size as possible. To offer some insight into 
what is meant when we classify principals as relatively "high," "moder- 
ate," or "low" in CS, the responses of the 382 principals to the three 
questions were tabulated for each of the three levels of CS and they are 
presented in Table 8-3. 

As was the case with our measure of IJS, our classification of prin- 
cipals into "high," "moderate," and "low" g r jps according to their CS 
scores is indicative of relative, rather than absolute differences, in 
their Career Satisfaction. This point deserves special note in view of 
the large proportion of principals who responded "very satisfied" or 
"moderately satisfied" in replying to the three questions used in devel- 
oping the CS measure (Table 8-1). 

The replies of the principals to four questions, in a "Commitment to 
Educational Administration" Instrument provided an opportunity to obtain 
evidence bearing on the validity of our index of CS. During their inter- 
views, the principals were asked to indicate whether they would be will- 
ing to accept ["definitely would," "probably would," "probably would not," 
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Table 8-3* Percentage Distribution and Mean of the Responses of 382 Male School 
Principals to the Three Items in the CS Factor Score f by Three 
Classifications of Their CS Level 



The Question 

How satisfied do you 
feel about the following 
items? 



The Response Choices 



A » Very satisfied 
B ® Moderately 
satisfied 
C - Slightly 

satisfied 



D » Slightly 

dissatisfied 
E ® Moderately 

dissatisfied 
F « Very dissatisfied 



Per Cent of Principals 
Responding 





Item* 


Principal's 
CS Level 


A 

(6) 


B 

( 5 ) 


c 

W 


D 

(3) 


E 

(2) 


F 

(1) 


Mean 


N 


12* 


The opportunity which 
the principalship pro- 
vides for making the 


High 


100 












6*00 


111 




best use of my par- 


Moderate 


26 


61 


13 


- 


- 


mm 


5.13 


126 




ticular talents* 


Low 


5 


63 


21 


6 


4 


1 


4.56 


145 


17. 


Hy decision to become 
an educator rather 
than something else 


High 


100 








» 




6.00 


111 




which I may have or- 


Moderate 


72 


27 


1 


- 


- 


. 


5.71 


126 




iginally considered* 


Low 


8 


68 


17 


6 


1 


- 


4*75 


145 


4. 


The amount of progress 


High 


64 


36 


• 






mm 


5.64 


111 




which I have made in 


Moderate 


38 


51 


10 


l 


mm 


mm 


5*26 


126 




my professional career* 


Low 


• 3 


57 


23 


7 


9 


1 


4*34 


145 



* 

Items are numbered according to their position in the Satisfaction with Condi- 
tions of Work and Career Instrument (see Appendix A-2) and are presented in the 
order to which their factor loadings contributed to the CS factor score (see 
Appendix Table B-19 for the factor loadings of the three items)* 
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"definitely would not”] the four following job offers, each of which 
would result in a substantial increase in salary but would also require 
them to leave the field of educational administration: 

1* An administrative position with a reputable textbook company 
with a salary $4,tXX> greater than their present salary, 

2, An administrative position in the personnel department of a 
large industrial firm with a salary $4,000 greater than their 
present salary, 

3* A position as a faculty member of a school of education with a 

* 

salary $2,000 greater than their present salary, 

4, A position as a public school teacher with a salary $2,000 
greater than their present salary. 

We reasoned that if the CS index in fact measured vhat it was de- 
signed to measure then those principals who were positively predisposed 
to accept each of the job offers should have a lower mean CS score than 
the one obtained by those who had a negative orientation to leaving the 
field of educational administration for any of these higher paying jobs. 
To examine the relationship between the principals* responses to each of 
these questions and their CS scores, we first categorized them into two 
groups: those who responded that they d* > '*” nitely or probably would ac- 
cept the job offer and thoss who replied that they definitely or probably 
would not accept it; and then we calculated the mean CS scores for the 
two categories. The findings are presented in Table 3-4 » They reveal 
that for each of the four job offers, the principals who stated that 
they definitely or probably would not accept it had higher mean CS scores 



Table 8-4. The Mean and Standard ? aviation of the Principal's Career 
Satisfaction (CS) Score by His Willingness to Accept Four 
Job Offers Outside the Field of Education 



Mean 

Job Offer and CS Standard 

Willingness to Accept: Score Deviation 



Number 
of t 

Cases Value 



1. Administrative position 
with a textbook company — 
$4,000 increase in salary. 



Definitely or probably 



accept 


1.68 


1.04 


128 


Definitely or probably 






not accept 


2.07 


0.98 


252 



3.56; 
p < .001 



2. Administrative position in 
personnel department of 
lar/jrg industrial firm — 
$4,000 increase in salary. 

Definitely or probably 



accept 


1.55 


1.08 


145 c ,A 


Definitely or probably 






6.10; 


not accept 


2.18 


2.18 


232 ^ ^ .001 



3. Position as faculty member 
of school of education — 
$2,000 increase in salary. 

Definitely or probably 



accept 


1.78 


1.06 


160 ^ 


Definitely or probably 




2.60; 


not accept 


2.05 


0.96 


222 p < 
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Table 8-4 (continued) 



Job Offer and 
Willingness to Accept: 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


t 

Value 


4. Position as a public 
school teacher — 

$2,000 increase in salary. 










Definitely or probably 


accept 

Definitely or probably 


1.57 


1.24 


122 


5.005 
p < .001 


not accept 


2.21 


0.83 


260 



IMiEitiMiuliniiMieiaMeeariiaieaMMiMe 
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than those who said that they definitely or probably would; and in each 
instance the difference is significant statistically. We interpret these 
findings as offering s~me support for the validity of the CS measure. 

*• 

Statistical Models and Statistical Inference 

Our strategy of statistical analysis in testing hypotheses about 
possible determinants of the Career Satisfaction of principals will be 
the same as the one we reported in Chapter 3 with respect to our inves- 
tigation of correlates of IJS. For the purposes of drawing a conclusion 
about an hypothesis or basic assumption, we shall again generally require 
that the relationship be significant at below the .05 level, using a one- 
tailed test. 

In the IJS study, the hypotheses we tested were based on assumptions 
about intervening variables (t*s) that might account for the relationship 
between an independent variable (x) and the dependent variable (y), in- 
trinsic job satisfaction. Data were unavailable, however, to develop 
measures of the "t" variables and therefore we were precluded from em- 
pirically examining whether they, in fact, might possibly "interpret" or 
explain the relationship between x and y. For the Career Satisfaction 
(CS) inquiry, we did have data to develop indices of the "t" or inter- 
vening variables, and therefore will investigate whether the evidence 
provides any support for the reasoning underlying the hypotheses. The 
procedures we shall use in this respect deserve special comment. 

For each hypothesis to be tested, we assume that third variables 
may intervene as links in a causal chain between the independent variable 
(x) and the dependent one (y). Career Satisfaction. If the reasoning 
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underlying the hypothesis is tenable, then three necessary conditions 
must exist: first, the M t M variable(s) assumed to intervene between the 

x and y variables should be related to X) second, the M t M variable(s) 
should be related to y; and third, if these specifications are met, then 
when the effects of the "t*" variable(s) are removed, the magnitude of 
the relationship between x and y should decrease 

The procedure we shall use to control or hold constant the effect 
of "t" variables when we re-examine the original relationship between in- 
dependent variables and CS deserves special comment c Although partial 
correlation And subclassification are the most commonly used control 
techniques in survey research, the former can be used only with continu- 
ous variable data, while the latter lacks the clarity of control through 
standardization, a technique specifically designed for the "interpreta- 
tive” type of t-variable analysis that we shall perfora in the CS in- 

t i 

quiry. 

Since the technique of standardization ray be unfamiliar to sane 
readers, we present a short description of its rationale and procedures. 
Essentially, the procedure involves subclassifying the data according to 
the categories of the "t" variable and adjusting the cell frequencies in 
the sub-cross-tabulations of the independent ancl dependent variables in 
such a way that the marginals of the independent variable in each sub- 
table are equal. For example, suppose that a simple cross-tabulation re- 
vealed significant differences between the wages of male and female mem- 
bers in a particular industry. If the analyst reasoned that a large part 
of the wage differential could be explained by the higher educational 
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attainments of ma.les, he could test this assumption with the standardi- 
zation procedure* To do so, he would first subclassify his data accord- 
ing to educational attainment, for example, college versus non-college 
graduates* He then would cross-tabulate the sex and wage data at each 

s* 

educational level, adjusting the cell frequencies of the two sub-tables 
so that the marginals of the independent variable (sex) were e qual in 
each of them* Fi nally , he would combine the adjusted sub-tables into a 
single standardized table by weighting each sub-table according to its 
original relative contribution to the total sample size and then sum the 
weighted, adjusted cell frequencies across sub-tables* Support for the 
assumption that differential educational attainment might "interpret” or 
explain the differential wages of male and female employees in the indus- 
try would be obtained if the percentage difference between the two sexes 
at different wage levels were smaller in the standardized table than in 
the original table ? 

One final methodological point deserves consideration* As in the 

f • . * ... , 

case of the IJS study, we had to decide whether to undertake separate 
analyses in the career satisfaction inquiry for the elementary. Junior 
high, and senior high principals* The decision we reached was essentially 
based on the results that emerged when we cross-tabulated the responses 
of the principals to each of the three satisfaction items that were to 
be included in our summary measure of CS by their school level* The 
findings are presented in Table 6-5 • They reveal that there are no sta- 

* - , i ' , . .. . t . • . 

tistically significant differences among the elementary. Junior high. 



Table 8-5. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the Responses of 382 Men Principals to 
Three Questions about Satisfaction with Different Aspects of Their Careers by School level 
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and senior high principals in their responses to any of the three items. 
As a consequence of these findings, it was decided that it would not be 
necessary to carry out separate analyses of the determinants of CS for 
each school level. 
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Notes and References for Chapter Eight 

1# Samuel A. Stouffer, et al. , The American Soldier : Adjustment 

During Army Life . Volume 1 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 

1949), P. 250. 

2. For a ' natment of factor analysis, see Harry H. Harmon, Modern 
Factor Analysis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, i960). 

3* For a general discussion of "third variable" analysis, see 
Herbert Hyman, Survey Design and Analysis (Glencoe: The Free Press, 

1955)j Chapters 6 and 7; also see Herbert M. Blalock, Social Statistics 
(New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., i960). Chapter 19* 

4. For a consideration of standardization and subclassification as 
procedures to control "t" variables, see John H. Mueller and Karl F. 
Schuessler, Statistical Reasoning in Sociology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1961), pp. 189-202. Also see Morris Rosenberg, "Test Factor Stand- 
ardization as a Metho of interpretation," Social Forces. 4l (1962), pp. 
53-61. 



5. Mueller and Schuessler, ojd. cit . 



Chapter 2 * Determinants of Career Satisfaction ; Hypotheses Based on 
Relative Gratification with Extrinsic Rewards 

In the first part of Chapter 8 we presented six hypotheses about 
factors related to the career satisfaction of principals, each of which 
was based on an extrinsic rewards gratification explanation of its de- 
terminants* We also specified our assumptions about the relationship 
between the independent and intervening variables involved in each hy- 
pothesis* In this chapter, we shall examine whether these hypotheses 
receive any* empirical confirmation* For those that do, we shall also 
determine whether the reasoning on which they were based is supported 
by the available evidence* 

Since all of the hypotheses are based on the premises that a prin- 
cipal's relative gratifications with the income and the social status 
rewards of his job are positively related to his career satisfaction, 
we shall first present our findings about these assumptions* 

Gratification with the Income and Social Status Rewards 
of the Principalship and Career Satisfaction 

To test the assumption that the principal's gratification with the 
social status of their occupation is positively related to their career 
satisfaction, we used as an index of their gratification with the social 
status of the principalship a summary measure based on their responses 
to the three following questions: How satisfied are you ("very satis- 
fied," "moderately satisfied," "slightly satisfied," "slightly dis- 
satisfied," "moderately dissatisfied," "very dissatisfied") with: 

1* The amount of recognition which principals are given by society 
for their efforts and contributions* 
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2 9 The amount of recognition which principals are given by 
members of other professions* 

3* The amount of recognition which non-educators give to 

principals as compared to that given to other professionals. 

Their replies were combined to form a 3-item Guttman-type sca le 
having a coefficient of reproducibility of .990. 1 When this index of 
gratification with the social status of the principalship is cross- 
tabulated with the principals career satisfaction scores, strong 
support is found for the assumption: the mean scores on career sat- 
isfaction rise monotonicslly from a low of l«4l for those principals 
with the lowest scores on gratification with the social status rewards 
of their position to a high of 2.82 for those with the highest scores 
on this index of its extrinsic rewards (Table 9-1). The positive re- 
lationship between these two variables is statistically significant. 

Similar findings emerged when we related an index of the princi- 
pals* gratification with the income rewards of their position to their 
career satisfaction. To test this assumption we used as a summary 
measure of gratification with income rewards of the principalship their 
responses to the two following questions: How satisfied are you with: 

1. The top salary nowadays available for principals. 

2. My chances for receiving salary increases as a principal. 

Their replies were combined to form a 2-item Guttman-type scale 

having a coefficient of reproducibility of .987. 2 

The relationship between this index of gratification with the in- 
come rewards of the principalship and CS is also positive and significant 



o 
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Table 9-1. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal’s Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Three Levels 
of His Score on Gratification with the Social Status of the 
Prinoipalship 



(N - 382) 



Score on Gratifi- 
cation with the 
Social Status of 
the Principalship 


Principal’s CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Highest 


% 


22% 


7396 


2.82 


0.55 


65 


Moderately High 


30 


45 


25 


2.05 


0.83 


124 


Moderately Low 


51 


32 


% 

17 


1.70 


0.95 


111 


Lowest 


59 


26 


15 


1.4l 


1.14 


82 



t( H . L ) « 9.12; p < .001 
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statistically (Table 9—2) . We therefore may proceed with the assurance 
that two of the basic assumptions involved in the formulation of the 
hypotheses to be examined in this chapter receive empirical supp or t j 
gratifications with income and social status rewards of the principal- 
ship are positively X'elated to career satisfaction. 

Occupational Aspirations 

Hypothesis 9-1 ? The higher the occupational aspirations of male 

principals , the lower their career satisfaction 

To test this hypothesis we used as an index of the principals* occu- 
pational aspirations their responses to a Level of Aspiration Instrument, 
Of each item, they were asked to indicate which of the following five 
categories of response best reflected their fee] ^.gs : 

I would not want to <, • , 

I am not especially anxious to * , • 

I have some desire to • , , 

I am extremely anxious to • , , ~ 

Their responses were assigned weights from five to one, intercor- 
related, and then subjected to a factor analysis. Four items had high 
loadings on a factor reflecting aspiration for upward occupational 
mobility: 

1. Obtain a higher administrative position in seme other school 
system, 

2, Become an assistant or deputy superintendent of schools in a 
large city system. 
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Table 9-2* Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Three Levels 
of His Score on Gratification with the Income Rewards of the 
Principalahip 



(N - 382) 



Score on Gratifi- 



cation with the 
Income Rewards of 
the Principalahip 


Principal's CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


20$ 


39$ 


41$ 


2.39 


0,67 


163 


Moderate 


43 


33 


24 


1.78 


1.08 


94 


Low 


58 


25 


17 


1.48 


1.10 


125 



^(H-L) * ®* 68 5 P ^ .001 
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3. Become the school superintendent of a small school system, 
k* Become the school superintendent of a large city system. 

When the principals' factor scores on this index of level of occu- 
pational aspiration were cross-tabulated with their career satisfaction 
scores, support is found for the hypothesis (Table 9-3): 20 per cent of 
the administrators who scored highest, as compared to 38 per cent who 
scored lowest, on level of aspiration had high career satisfaction 
scores. The difference in the mean CS scores between the principals 
who were highest in their level of aspiration (1.71) and those who 

;v 

were lowest (2*09) was Q.38 and it was significant statistically. We 
interpret the data as supporting a negative relationship between level 
of occupational aspiration and career satisfaction. 

Now we shall examine whether the reasoning underlying the hypothesis 
received any empirical support. We assumed that the intervening variables 
of gratification with the income rewards and the social status of the 
principalship link level of aspiration to career satisfaction. Briefly 
stated, the reasoning was as follows: If administrators whose occu- 

pational aspirations are relatively low derive greater gratification 
from the economic and social status rewards of the principalship than 
those with higher aspirations because of the different comparative stand- 
ards they apply; and if gratification with both types of rewards are 
positively related to career satisfaction, then principals with relative- 
ly low aspirations will egress greater career satisfaction than those 
who have relatively high career aspirations 

In testing this reasoning, we first need to inquire if the intervening 



0 
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Table 9-3* Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Three Levels 
of His Score on Occupational Aspirations 

(N ■ 382) 



Level of 
Occupational 
Aspiration 


Principal's CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


4 n 


33* 


2 \ 


1.71 


1.05 


108 


Moderate 


33 


39 


28 


1.98 


0.99 


147 


Low 


36 


26 


38 


2.09 


0.98 


127 



^H-L) * 2 * 9 ° 5 P < '°°2 



mm 
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variables are in fact related to both the independent variable (level 
of aspiration) and the dependent one (career satisfaction),, If these 
assumed relationships do not exist, then, of course, the basic as- 
sumptions on which the hypothesis are based are in error. If the 
evidence provides support for them, we can proceed to the next step. 

We have already shown that the intervening variables, gratification 
economic rewards and gratification with social status, are related 
to the dependent variable, career satisfaction. The findings with re- 
spect to the relationship of the independent variable, level of occu- 
pational aspiration, to the two intervening variables are presented in 
Tables 9-4 and 9-5. They reveal support for our assumptions that prin- 
cipals with low aspirations are on the average more satisfied with the 
economic rewards and the social status of the principalships than those 
with higher aspirations. Table 9-4 shows that a significantly larger 
proportion of the administrators who are in the lowest category on our 
measure of level of aspiration express a high degree of gratification 
with the economic rewards of the principalship than do those who are in 
the highest category on this measure (52 per cent versus 31 per cent). 
Table 9-5 reveals similar findings about the relationship of level of 
aspiration to gratification with the social status of the principalship 
over twice the proportion of principals with the lowest level of aspira- 
tion than those with the highest level expressed high gratification with 
the social status of the principalship (25 per cent versus 10 per cent).^ 
We now know that two of the three conditions required for the in- 
tervening variable to serve in part as a possible explanation of the 
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Table 9-4. Principal's Level of Aspiration Score and Score on Gratification 
with the Income Rewards of the Principalship 

(N * 382) 



Level of 
Occupational 
Aspirations 


Gratifications with Income Rewards 
of the Principalship 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


44$ 


25$ 


31$ 


100$ 


108 


Moderate 


31 


25 


44 


100 


147 


Low 


24 


24 


52 


100 


127 


X 2 - 13.70; 


4 d.f.; p < .01; 


one-tailed test 
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Table 9-5. Principal’s Level of Aspiration Score and Score on Gratification 
with the Social Status of the Principalship 

(N * 382) 



Gratification with Social Status 

Level of of the Principalship 

Occupational Moderately Moderately 

Aspirations Lowest Low High Highest 



Number 

Total of 

Percent Cases 



High 


27$ 


31$ 


32$ 


10$ 


100$ 


108 


Moderate 


18 


30 


37 


15 


100 


147 


Low 


21 


27 


27 


25 


100 


127 



13.49; 6 d.f.; p <.05; one-tailed test 













relationship between the independent and dependent variables are ful- 
filled; the independent variable (x) is related to the intervening 
variable (t), and t is related to the dependent variable (y) • Now we 
shall determine if the third condition is fulfilled: that the original 
relationship between x and y declines when we control for y* 

This condition will be met, if, when we control for the intervening 
variable through standardization the differences in the career satisfac- 
tion between principals who are low and high in level of aspiration in 
the original relationship are reduced* Table 9“6 a shows the original 
relationship and Table 9-6B the standardized relationship* When we 
compare these tables, we find that the differences do in fact decline* 

If principals with high and low level of occupational aspirations did 
not differ in gratification with the income returns of the principalship, 
then the difference of 18 per cent in high career satisfaction between 
these groups would be reduced to 15 per cent and the difference of .11 
per cent in low career satisfaction between them would decline to 3 
per cent* The evidence also indicates that gratification with the so- 
cial status of the principalship also meets the condition required for 
it to serve as an explanatory variable* A comparison of Table 9-6A and 
9-6C shows that the difference of 18 per cent in high career satisfac- 
tion between principals who are high and low in their level of aspiration 
declines to 10 per cent and that the difference of 11 per cent in low 
career satisfaction between these two groups drops to 4 per cent* We 
conclude, therefore, that the data support the contention that both 
relative gratification with the income returns and social status of the 
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Table 9*6# Level of Occupational Aspiration by Career Satisfaction: (A) Original 

Relationship; (B) Relationship Standardized on Gratification with the 
Income Rewards of the Principalship; (c) Relationship Standardized on 
Gratification with the Social Status of the Principalship 



A» Original Relationship 



Career Satisfaction 



Occupational 

Aspiration 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


4755 


3355 


20# 


100# 


108 


Moderate 


33 


39 


28 


100 


147 


Low 


36 


26 


38 


100 


127 


B. Standardized Relationship 
(Gratification with Income Rewards of the Principalship) 


Occupational 

Aspiration 


Career Satisfaction 






Low 


Moderate 


High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


4355 




21 


100# 


108 


Moderate 


34 




28 


100 


147 


Low 


40 


2k 


36 


100 


127 


C* Standardized Relationship 
(Gratification with Social Status of the Principalship) 




Career Satisfaction 






Occupational 

Aspiration 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


425 s 


33# 


25# 


100# 


108 


Moderate 


33 


38 


29 


100 


147 


Low 


38 


27 


35 


100 


127 
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principalship may explain in part the relationship between level of as- 
piration and career satisfaction* 

Highest Academic Degree 

Hypothesis 9-2 : Men principals with only a Bachelor* s degree w* n 

have the highest career satisfaction ; those with 
a Master* s degree will have somewhat lower career 
satisfaction ; and those with a Doctor *s degree 
will have the lowest career satisfaction * 

When the highest academic degree received by principals is cross- 
tabulated with their CS scores, the findings do not support the hypoth- 
esis (Table 9^7): the principals with a Master's degree obtained the 
highest mean CS score (1*99) > those with a Doctorate the next highest 
(1*78), and those with a Bachelor's degree the lowest (1*76)* To de- 
termine if there was any relationship between the highest academic 
degree achieved by the principals and their CS scores, we used the F 
test to ascertain if the differences among the three mean scores were 
statistically significant. The findings revealed that they were not, 
and therefore, we conclude that the independent variable is not re- 
lated to CS* 

Age at which Administrators First Became Principals 

Hypothesis 9-3 : Among men principals* the earlier the age at 

which they first became a school principal * . 



o 
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Table 9-7* Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Highest Acadjmic 
Dr cncee Obtained 



(N * 382) 



Highest 

Academic 

Degree 


Principal's CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Bachelor's 


32 % 


32# 


36 % 


1.76 


1.45 


19 


Master's 


38 


33 


29 


1.99 


0.93 


320 


Doctorate 


40 


31 


29 


1.78 


1.16 


43 



*( 0 - 8 ) = - 06 5 P - 50 

P * 1.20; p> .30 



the less their car^ar satisfaction. 



The findings provide support for the hypothesis (Table 9-8): the 
proportion of principals with low scores on our index of career satis- 
faction (column 2, Table 9*3) is greatest for principals who achieved 
their first principalship when they were under 35 years of age and lowest 
for those who achieved it when they were 46 years of age or older. The 
difference between the mean career satisfaction scores of principals who 
achieved their position when they were under 35 or over 45 years of age 
is significant statistically. 

When we examine the findings bearing on the premises underlying the 
hypothesis, that the independent variable is positively associated to the 
two intervening variables, they reveal, however, that neither received 
empirical support. Table 9-9 does not indicate a positive trend between 
age at which the administrators obtained their first principalship and 
gratification with the income rewards of their job; and Table 9-10 shows 
that although the trend of the association between age at which they 
secured their first principalship and gratification with the social 
status of their job is positive, it is not significant statistically. 

We conclude, therefore, that the assumptions underlying the hypothesis 
are in error and, therefore, that relative gratification with the in- 
case rewards and social status of the principalship cannot account for 
the negative relationship between age at which the administrators first 
became principals and their career satisfaction. 
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Table 9-3. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation o £ the 
Principal's Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Age at Time of 
First Principalship 

(N = 382) 



Age at Time 
of First 
Principalship 


Principal's CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


46 or older 


32 % 


36 % 


32# 


2.10 


0.94 


76 


41 - 45 


37 


28 


35 


1.98 


1.01 


110 


35-40 


34 


42 


24 


2.00 


0.85 


94 


34 or under 


46 


28 


26 


1.76 


1.10 


102 
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Table 9-9* Principal’s Age at Time of First Frincipalship and Score on 
Gratification with the Income Rewards of the frincipalship 

(N - 382) 



Age at Time 
of First 


Gratifications with Income Rewards 
of the frincipalship 


Total 


Number 

of 


Frincipalship 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Percent 


Cases 


46 or older 


3796 


22£ 




100f> 


76 


41-46 


27 


22 


51 


100 


110 


35-40 


36 


28 


36 


100 


94 


34 or under 


32 


27 


4l 


100 


102 



X 2 « 5.80; 6 d.t.} p > .50; one-tailed test 
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Table 9-10* Principal's Age at Time of First Frincipalship and Score on 
Gratification with the Social Status of the frincipalship 

(N = 382) 





Age at Time 


Gratification with Social Status 
of the frincipalship 




Number 


of First 
frincipalship 


Lowest 


Moderately 

Low 


Moderately 

High 


Highest 


Total 

Percent 


of 

Cases 


46 or older 


17# 


29$ 


33 $ 


21% 


100$ 


76 


41-46 


21 


32 


28 


19 


100 


110 


35-40 


25 


23 


36 


16 


100 


94 


34 or under 


23 


32 


33 


12 


100 


102 







X 2 ■ 6.80; 9 d.f.5 p> .50; one-tailed test 



Hypothesis 9-4 : Among men principals* Negroes will express higher 

satisfaction with their careers than white admin* 
istrators* 

Table 9-H indicates that although a larger percentage of the Negro 
than white principals in the sample are in the high category on our index 
of career satisfaction (38 per cent versus 28 per cent), the difference 
in the mean Career Satisfaction Scores of the two groups is not signifi- 
cant statistically* We conclude, therefore, that the findings do not 
support the hypothesis* 



Religion 

Hypothesis 9*5 : Among men principals* those who identify with the 

Jewish faith will express less career satisfaction 
than administrators with other religious identitie s* 

The findings provide no support for the hypothesis (Table 9-12); the 
per cent of Jewish principals with low scores on career satisfaction is 
almost identical to that of principals who were non- Jewish (39 per cent 
versus 38 per cent), and the small difference in their mean CS scores is 
not statistically significant* 

In a further exploration of whether religion was associated with the 
career satisfaction of the principals, we categorized them into three re- 
ligious groups: Protestant, Catholic and Jewish* The findings, reported 
in Table 9-13 » again show that religious affiliation is not related to CS* 
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Table 9-11. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal’s Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Race 



(N * 382) 



^(N-W) 8 P ^ .^5 



L 



O 

ERIC 



n 

LJ 



L 





Principal’s CS 


Score 


Mean 




Number 


n 


Race 








CS 


Standard 


of 


U 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Score 


Deviation 


Cases 




Negro 


31$ 


31 % 


38 % 


2.05 


1.18 


33 


D 


White 


39 


33 


28 


1.93 


1.00 


3U9 


D 






mUM 
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Table 9-12. Percentage Distribution! Mean, and standard Deviation of the 
Principals Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Religion 

(N - 365)* 



Religion 


Principal* s CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Jewish 


39* 


36* 


25* 


1.86 


1.11 


36 


Non-Jewish 


38 


33 


29 


1.94 


1.00 


329 



* Data unavailable for 17 cases 

W) - P> * 45 
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Table 9-13# Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Three Categories 
of Religion 



(H = 365)* 



Religion 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Jewish 


39* 


36* 


25* 


1.86 


1.11 


36 


Catholic 


4l 


31 


28 


1.93 


1.00 


51 


Protestant 


37 


33 


30 


1.9U 


1.01 


278 



# 

Data available for 17 cases 
P a 0*10; p > .90 



3 
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1 
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Socio-Economic Status of 
the Principal's Father 

Hypothesis 9-6 : Among men principals the higher their father's 

socio-economic status, the lower their career 
satisfaction * 

To test this hypothesis, we shall use three separate indices of 
the socio-economic status of the principals' fathers: their occupa- 
tion, education and income* Table 9-14 reveals the findings when we 
cross-tabulated, the occupation of the fathers of the principals with 
the principals' career satisfaction scores* They show that there are 
no significant differences in the mean CS scores of principals when 
they are categorized by occupation of father* The data also reveal 
no relationship between father's education and the principal's career 
satisfaction (Table 10-19)* And when we examined the association be- 
tween father's income and the principals career satisfaction (Table 
10-16), we found that, contrary to our prediction, principals whose 
fathers had the highest rank on income also had the highest scores on 
CS* These findings, then, require us to reject the hypothesis that 
father's socio-economic status is negatively related to career satis- 



faction* 
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Table 9-14. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Father's Occu- 
pation 



(N « 358)* 



Father' s 
Occupation 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Professional or 
Managerial 


34$ 


34$ 


32$ 


2.04 


0.89 


109 


Clerical or Sales 


39 


28 


33 


1.94 


1.06 


46 


Skilled or Semi- 
Skilled 


35 


34 


31 


1.98 


1.07 


111 


Unskilled 


46 


27 


27 


2.02 


0.90 


22 


Farmer 


49 


29 


23 


1.73 


1.00 


70 



* Data unavailable for 24 cases 

^(U-PjM) = p > ,50 
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Table 9-15* Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Staruiard Deviation of the 
Principal's Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Father* s Edu- 
cation 

(N - 379)* 



Father* s Education 


Principal* s CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Graduated from college 


39* 


32* 


29* 


2.05 


0.79 


1* 


Some college 


49 


34 


17 


1.68 


0.93 


M 


Graduated from high 
school or some 
high school 


32 


41 


27 


1.94 


1.02 


130 


Did not attend high 
school 


39 


27 


34 


1.99 


1.02 


164 



* Data unavailable for 3 cases 
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Table 9-16, Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Father's Income 
Level at Time of Principal's High School Graduation 

(N * 376)* 



Father's Income Level 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Highest 2% of community 


ro 

u> 


40$ 


37% 


2.16 


0.91 


38 


Second Highest 2 % of 
community 


39 


30 


31 


1.98 


0.97 


99 


Second Lowest 2% of 
community 


42 


32 


26 


1.86 


1.03 


185 


Lowest 2% of community 


33 


37 


30 


2.05 


0.97 


54 



* Data unavailable for six cases 



Vh ) “ '°* 555 p > - 70 
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Notes and References for Chapter Nine 

1* See Appendix B, Table B-20, for technical details related to 
the development of the score, Gratification with the Social rtatus of 
the Frincipalship. 

2. See Appendix B, Table B-21, for technical details related to 
the development of the score. Gratification with the Income Rewards of 
the frincipalship * 

3* Since measures of both t variables are discrete-valued, Guttman- 
type scales, we performed non-parametric tests of significance when ex- 
amining the relationship between the independent variable and the two 
Guttman-type intervening variables* More specifically, we employed a 

- * t 

one-tailed chi-square test of association in Tables 9-4 and 9-5, regard- 
ing as statistically significant relationships with a probability less 
than *05 of occurring by chance* 

4* The three indices of the socio-economic status of the princi- 
pals' father were obtained from their responses to the following ques- 
tions: What was your father's major life-time occupation? What was 
your father's highest educational attainment? What was the income posi- 
tion of your parents at the time of your graduate from high school 
(four response categories: from "highest 25 $ of our community" to "low- 
est 25$ of our community")? For the response alternatives to each of 
these questions, see Neal Gross and Robert E* Harriott, Staff Leadership 
in Public Schools : A Sociological Inquiry (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1965), BP. 171-173. 



Chapter 10 : Determinants of Career Satisfaction : Hypotheses Based- 

on Relative Gratification with Intrinsic Rewards 

In the preceding chapter we examined hypotheses about correlates 
of the career satisfaction of principals that were based on a theo- 
retical formulation that posited that their CS was in part a function 
of the differential gratification they derive from the extrinsic re- 
wards of their position* Now we shall test a number of hypotheses 
about circumstances that may be related to career satisfaction that 
are tied to a theoretical explanation that assumes that their career 
satisfaction is in part a function of the differential gratification 
they derive from the intrinsic rewards of their work* Each of the 
hypotheses to be tested uses as an independent variable an organiza- 
tional characteristic of the principals* work environment or one of 
his personal attributes that we know, from our earlier analyses of 
the determinants of intrinsic job satisfaction (Chapters 5, 6, 7)> 
is related to his IJS* If career satisfaction is in fact a function 
of intrinsic job satisfaction, we reasoned that variables that are 
related to US would also be related to CS* 

Since all the hypotheses to be tested in this chapter are based 
on the premise that the intervening variable, intrinsic job satis- 
faction, is positively related to the dependent variable, career 
satisfaction, it is relevant at the outset to inquire if IJS is in 
fact positively associated with CS* 
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The Relationship Between IJS and CS 

Table 10-1 shows that there is a positive relationship between 
intrinsic job satisfaction and career satisfaction: column 5 of the 

table indicates that principals with the highest IJS scores had the 
highest mean score on career satisfaction (2*11) and those with the 
lowest IJS scores had the lowest mean score on career satisfaction 
( 1 * 66 ) • Furthermore , the difference of 0*45 units between the mean 
CS scores of the principals who placed highest in intrinsic job satis- 
faction and those who were lowest is significant statistically* We 
conclude, therefore, that the empirical evidence supports the assump- 
tion of a positive relationship between IJS and CS* 

A Note on the Presentation of, the Findings 

As noted, each ox the hypotheses to be tested in this chapter 
uses as an independent variable one that we already know is related 
to intrinsic job satisfaction, and now we want to determine if these 
variables are also related to career satisfaction* For each hypoth- 
esis to be tested, we first shall ascertain whether the findings 
support a relationship between the independent variable and career 
satisfaction* For the hypotheses that receive empirical support, we 
then want to find out if there is empirical support for the reasoning 
underlying them* We already know from analyses presented earlier 
that 2 of the 3 conditions required for intrinsic job satisfaction to 
serve as a possible explanatory or intervening variable have been met 



•• 
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Table 10-1. Percentage Distribution, Mean, and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Three Levels 
of His Score on Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 

(N « 382) 



Score on 

Intrinsic 

Job Satisfaction 


Principal's CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


28 # 




38# 


2.11 


1.07 


127 


Moderate 


35 


35 


30 


2.06 


0.88 


127 


Low 


50 


30 


20 


1.66 


1.03 


128 



t(H-L) » 3.38; p < .001 
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(1) that the independent variable be related to it and (2) that IJS 

c 

is related to the dependent variable, career satisfaction* The 
third condition required for IJS to serve as a possible explanatory 
variable is that when we re-examine the relationship between the 
independent and dependent variable, holding constant the intervening 
variable, IJS, then the magnitude of the initi relationship should 
decrease. As noted in chapter 8, we shall use the method of stand- 
ardization to determine whether this condition is fulf ill ed. 

For each analysis that supports a hypothesis, we shall present 
two tables: the first will show the findings about the original or 

zero-order relationship between the independent and dependent var- 
iable; the second will show the results when the original relationship 
is standardized for intrinsic job satisfaction* For hypotheses that 
are not supported we will, of course, present only the data bearing 
on the zero-order relationship* 

One additional point: descriptions of the indices used to measure 

each of the independent variables to be considered in this chapter were 
presented in earlier chapters (Chapters 5, 6, or 7)* Instead of de- 
scribing again the procedure we used to measure each of the independent 
variable, we shall simply refer to the previous section of the report 
where we earlier described the procedure that was used to measure it* 

Relationships with the Higher Administration 



Autonomy 

Hypothesis 10-1 : The more autonomy a principal is granted by his 



o 
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superordinates s the greater his career 
satisfaction 

When the principals* scores on our index'*' of autonomy granted the 
principal are cross-tabulated with their CS scores, the findings do 
not support the hypothesis (Table 10-2) • Although the mean CS score 
of the principals who receive the most autonomy is higher than that 
of those who receive the least (1.97 versus 1.80), the difference of 
•17 is not significant statistically* 

Role Ambiguity in Relationships with Administrative Superiors 

Hypothesis 10-2 : The greater the role ambiguity a principal 

perceives in his relationship with his 
admini strat i ve superiors , the lower his 
career satisfaction * 

Table 10-3A reveals that when we test the hypothesis with data 
obtained from the principals* responses to the question, "Speaking 
generally about the higher administration in your school system, how 

p 

clear are the rules and regulations that influence your work?," it 
receives support* Thirty-five per cent of the principals who de- 
scribed the rules and regulations of the higher administration as 
"very clear" had high CS scores as compared to 20 per cent who de- 
scribed them as characterized by some degree of ambiguity* The 
hypothesis also receives support when we test it with their responses 
to a question about the clarity of the division of labor in their 
relationships with their immediate administrative superior (Table 10 -Ua) . 
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Table 10-2 • Percentage Distribution* Mean* and Standard Deviation of the 
Principal's Career Satisfaction (CS) Score by Three Levels 
of the Higher Administration's Score on Autonomy Granted the 
Principal 



(N - 380)* 



Higher Administra- 



tion's Score on 
Autonomy Granted 
Principal 


Principal's CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


33* 


35* 


33* 


1.97 


1.09 


123 


Moderate 


36 


33 


31 


2.04 


0.91 


130 


Low 


45 


32 


23 


1.60 


1*04 


127 



* Data unavailable for 2 cases* 
*(H-l) " 1 * 275 * > * 10 
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Table 10-3# Principal’s Career Satisfaction by Clarity of Higher Administration’s 
Rules and Regulations: (A) Original Relationship; (B) Relationship 

Standardized on IJS 



(N = 373)* 





A* 


Original Relationship 








Clarity of 
Rules and 
Regulations 


Principal’s CS 
' Low Moderate 


Score 

Mean CS Standard 
High Score Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


Very clear 


35% 


30% 


35% 


2.07 


1.02 


227 


Not clear or 
fairly clear 


4l 


39 


20 


1.74 


0.99 


146 


*Data unavailable for 9 


cases 












^(h-l) s 3.io; P ^ .001 
















B. 


Standardized Relationship 






Clarity of 
Rules and 
Regulations 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 




Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


Very clear 


37% 


30% 


34% 




100$ 


227 


Not clear or 
fairly clear 


39 


40 


21 




100 


146 
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Table 10-4* Principal's Career Satisfaction by Clarity of Division of Labor 
in His Relationships with His Immediate Administrative Superior: 
(A) Original Relationship; (B) Relationship Standardized on IJS 

(H- 375)* 



A* Original Relationship 



Clarity of 
Division 
of Labor 


Principal's CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean CS 
Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


Very clear 


35# 


33# 


31* 


2.01 


1.01 


307 


Not clear or 
fairly clear 


47 


32 


21 


1.6? 


1.03 


68 . 



Data unavailable for 7 cases 
*(H-L) “ Z ' k9i » < •°°7 



B. Standardized Relationship 


Clarity of 
Division 


Career Satisfaction 


Total 


Number of 


of Labor 


Low Moderate High 


Percent 


Cases 



Very clear 


m 


34# 


30# 


100# 


307 


Not clear or 
fairly clear 


43 


35 


22 


100 


68 



o 
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Thirty-one per cent of the principals who described the division of 
labor as "very clear" had high CS scores as compared to 21 per cent who 
responded that there was considerable or some degree of ambiguity over 
"who was responsible for what" in their relationships with their imme- 
diate superiors. Since both relationships are statistically significant, 
we interpret the findings as supporting the hypothesis. 

Can the relationship between role ambiguity and career satisfaction 
be attributed in part to the intervening variable of IJS? A comparison 
of the findings in Tables 10-3A with those of 10-3B reveals that IJS 
does have some effect on the original relationship since, when we 
standardise on US, the relationship between role ambiguity and CS does 
diminish. Whereas in the original relationship (Table 10-3A), the dif- 
ference in low career satisfaction was six per cent between principals 
who described the rules and regulations under which they operate as "very 
clear" or "somewhat unclear," it drops to two per cent when we control 
(through standardization) for IJS. And whereas the difference in high 
career satisfaction was 15 per cent for the two categories of principals 
in the original relationship, it declines to 13 per cent when IJS is con- 
trolled. Similar results emerge when we compare the findings in Table 
10 — Ua with those in Table 10-4B. the 12 per cent difference in low 
career satisfaction between principals who viewed the rules and regula- 
tions of the higher administration as characterized by different degrees 
of clarity drops to seven per cent when we control for IJS; and the 10 
per cent difference in high career satisfaction between the two groups 
declines to eight per cent when we standardize on the intervening 
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variable* We conclude, therefore , that there appears to be some basis 
in fact for the assumption that the explanation of the relationship be- 
tween role ambiguity and career satisfaction may in part be attributed 
to IJS. 

Decision-making Process of the Higher Administration 

Hypothesis 10-3 : The more effective a principal perceives the 

decision-making machinery of the higher admin- 
istration, the greater the career satisfac- 
tion of the principal . 

When an index of the "quality” of the decision-making machinery of 
the higher administration in the school system in which the principal 
works is cross-tabulated with his CS score, the findings indicate sup- 
port for the hypothesis: 39 per cent of the principals in the high 

group on effectiveness of the decision-making machinery of the central 
office as compared to 2k per cent in the low group have high CS scores 
(Table 10- 5A) • The difference in the mean CS scores of the two groups 
is significant statistically* 

A comparison of the findings in Tables 10-5A and 10-5B indicates 
that if principals in the high and low categories on effectiveness of 
the decision-making apparatus of their higher administration did not 
differ on IJS, then the difference in low career satisfaction between 
the two groups would be reduced from 13 per cent to 10 per cent; and in 
the case of the difference in high career satisfaction, it would drop 
from 15 per cent to 12 per cent* In view of these findings, we conclude 
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Table 10-5. Principal's Career Satisfaction by Higher Administration's Score 
on Effectiveness of Decision-Making; (A) Original Relationship; 
(B) Relationship Standardized on IJS 







(H- 


382) 










A. 


Original Relationship 






Higher Administration's 
Score on Effectiveness 
of Decision-Making 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean CS 
Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


30# 


32# 


39# 


2.14 


1.03 


121 


Moderate . 


40 


34 


26 


1.93 


0.89 


130 


Low 


43 


33 


24 


1.75 


1.09 


131 



t(H_ L ) * 3.755 p < •° 01 



B. Standardized Relationship 


Higher Administration's 
Score on Effectiveness 
of Decision-Making 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


31% 32% 37% 


100# 


121 


Moderate 


hO 3h 26 


100 


130 


Low 


hi 3 1 * 25 


100 


131 
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that XJS does have some impact on the relationship between the princi- 
pal's perceptions of the effectiveness of the decision-making apparatus 
of the higher administration and his CS. 

Comminications from the Higher Administration 

Hypothesis 10-4 : The more adequate a principal perceives the 

communications he receives from his admin- 
istrative superiors . the greater his career 
satisfaction . 

5 

When the hypothesis is tested with a measure of the adequacy of 
communications with the principal's own administrative superior, the 
data offer support for the hypothesis (Table 10-6A): 40 per cent of the 

principals who have the highest Adequacy of Communication scores as com- 
pared to 16 per cent who have the lowest scores were in the high group 
on career satisfaction. The difference in the mean CS scores of the 
high and low groups on adequacy of communications with their immediate 
administrative superiors is significant statistically. 

The hypothesis also received support when we test it with an index 
of the adequacy of the principals' communications with his school super- 
intendent (Table 10-7A): 43 per cent of the principals whose superin- 

tendents received the highest Adequacy of Communication scores were in 
the high career satisfaction group as compared to 14 per cent of those 
whose superintendents received the lowest scores in this respect. The 
difference in the mean CS scores of the two groups of principals is 
statistically significant. 



ERIC 
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Table 10-6. Principal’s Career Satisfaction by Immediate Administrative Superior’s 
Score on Adequacy of Communications: (A) Original Relationship; (B) 

Relationship Standardized on 10 S 

(N * 37*0* 





A. 


Original Relationship 








Immediate Superior’s 
Score on Adequacy 
of Communications 


Principal’s CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

Mean CS 

High Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Cars 


High 


26 % 


M 


40$ 


2.26 


0.84 


125 


Moderate 


37 


32 


31 


1.99 


0.98 


124 


Low 


50 


34 


16 


1.57 


1.09 


125 



Data unavailable for 8 cases 
t( H _ L ) = 5.555 P < .001 



B. Standardized Relationship 



Immediate Superior’s 
Score on Adequacy 
of Communications 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


25 % 


36 % 


39 % 


100$ 


125 


Moderate 


37 


32 


31 


100 


124 


Low 


46 


37 


17 


100 


125 
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Table 10-7 • Principal's Career Satisfaction by Superintendent's Score on 
Adequacy of Communications: (A) Original Relationship; (B) 



Relationship Standardized on IJS 












(N - 


374)* 










A. 


Original Relationship 








Superintendent ' s 


Principal's CS 


Score 




Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


Score on Adequacy 
of Communications 


Low 


Moderate 


Mean CS 
High Score 


High 


22$ 


36$ 


43$ 


2.34 


0.80 


124 


Moderate 


38 


32 


30 


2.00 


0.96 


. 125 


Low 


55 


31 


14 


1.47 


1.08 


125 


Data unavailable for 8 


cases 








• . 


< 


t(H„ L ) * p < •° 01 
















B. 


Standardized Relationship 






Superintendent ' s 
Score on Adequacy 
of Communications 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


23$ 


36$ 


41$ 




100$ 


124 


Moderate 


38 


33 


30 




ICO 


125 


Low 


51 


35 


14 




100 


125 
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Can the observed career satisfaction differences noted in Tables 
10-6A or 10-7A be accounted for in part by the XJS of the principals? 
When we control for IJS through the procedure of standardization, we 
find that the relationships between the two indices of adequacy of com- 
munication and CS do diminish* In the original relationship the differ- 
ence in low career satisfaction between principals high and low on ade- 
quacy of communications with immediate administrative superior is 24 per 
cent and it drops to 21 per cent when we control for IJS (Tables 10-6A 
and 10-6B). There is a drop of two per cent (from 24 per cent to 22 per 
cent) when we compare the proportion of the two categories of principals 
who are high in career satisfaction in the original relationship and 
when it is standardized by IJS. A comparison of the findings in Tables 
10-7A and 10-7B leads to similar conclusions; when we control for IJS 
there is a decline of five per cent in high career satisfaction and a 
two per cent drop in low career satisfaction in the proportion of prin- 
cipals high and low on adequacy of communications with their superin- 
tendents* In 8umm&i*y, we interpret the set of findings presented in 
this section as supporting the hypothesis that there is a positive asso- 
ciation between a principal's perception of the adequacy of communica- 
tions he receives from his administrative superiors and lus career sat- 
isfaction and the possibility that XJS may in part account for this 
relationship* 
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Professional Stimulation from Above 

Hypothesis 10-5 : The greater the professional stimulation a 

principal receives from his administrative 
superiors , the greater the career satisfac- 
tion of the principal . 

Table 10-8A reveals that the hypothesis is supported when we com- 

7 

pare the CS of principals who varied on our summary measure of the pro- 
fessional stimulation they receive from their immediate superiors; and 
Table 10-9A shows that it is supported when we test it by comparing 
their CS scores when the principals are categorized into three groups on 

Q 

the basis of an index of the stimulation they receive from their super- 
intendent. Table 10-8A indicates that 44 per cent of the principals who 
are in the top category on professional stimulation from Immediate admin- 
istrative superiors have high career satisfaction as compared to 16 per 
cent of those in the bottom group. And with respect to professional 
stimulation from the superintendent (Table 10-9A) , the same comparison 
reveals that the difference between the top and bottom groups is only 
slightly smaller (4l per cent versus 16 per cent). Both relationships 
are significant statistically. 

Can the relationships between the professional stimulation a prin- 
cipal receives from his administrative superiors as evidenced by these 
findings be explained in part by US? The answer is apparently "yes” 
for when we compare the original relationships with those that emerge 
when we control for IJS there are declines in the differences in low and 
high career satisfaction between principals who receive greater or lesser 



Table 10-8, Principal’s Career Satisfaction by Immediate Administrative Superior's 
Score on Professional Stimulation: (A) Original Relationship; (B) 

Relationship Standardized on IJS 

(N * 374)* 





A. 


Original Relationship 








Immediate Superior's 
Score on Professional 


Principal's CS 


Score 

Mean CS 


Standard 


Number of 


Stimulation 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Score 


Deviation 


Cases 


High 


26 $ 


30* 


44* 


2.26 


0.90 


124 


Moderate 


38 


35 


27 


1.94 


0.93 


125 


Low 


50 


34 


16 


1.62 


1.11 


125 



Data unavailable for 8 cases 
^(H-L) * 5.03; P ^ #001 



B. Standardized Relationship 


Immediate Siperior's 
Score on Professional 


Career Satisfaction 


Total 


Number of 


Stimulation 


Low Moderate High 


Percent 


Cases 



High 


26 * 


32* 


42* 


100* 


124 


Moderate 


37 


35 


27 


100 


125 


Low 


47 


35 


18 


100 


125 
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Table 10-9* Principal’s Career Satisfaction by Superintendent’s Score on 
Professional Stimulation: (A) Original Relationship; (B) 

Relationship Standardized on IJS 

(H - 373)* 





A. 


Original Relationship 








Superintendent ' s 
Score on Professional 
Stimulation 


Principal's CS Score 

Mean CS 

Low Moderate High Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


25* 


33* 


41* 


2.30 


o.8s 


128 


Moderate 


4o 


33 


28 


1.89 


0.96 


123 


Low 


51 


33 


16 


1.59 


1.12 


122 


* 

Data unavailable for 9 cases 












Vd " 5 * 735 5 < - 001 

















B. 


Standardized Relationship 






Superintendent ' s 
Score on Professional 
Stimulation 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


26 * 


34* 


40* 


100* 


128 


Moderate 


40 


32 


28 


100 


123 


Low 


47 


34 


19 


100 


122 
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amounts of professional stimulation from either their immediate boss or 
their superintendent* The 24 per cent difference in low career satis- 
faction between principals who reported the most and least professional 
stimulation from their immediate superiors in the original relationship 
drops to 21 per cent when it is standardized for IJS; and whereas the 
difference in high career satisfaction between the two groups in the 
original relationship is 28 per cent, it declines to 24 per cent when 
IJS is controlled (Tables 10-8A and 10- 3 b)* The findings are similar 
when we compare the data in Tables 10-9A and 10-9B: the 26 per cent dif- 
ference in low CS between principals who claimed they received the most 
and least professional stimulation in the original relationship declines 
to 21 per cent in the standardized table; and the 25 per cent difference 
in high career satisfaction between the two groups of principals drops 
to 21 per cent when we control for IJS* We conclude that there appar- 
ently is some justification for the assumption that IJS may "interpret" 
in part the positive association between professional stimulation re- 
ceived tram higher administrators and the CS of principals* 

Social-emotional Support from Higher Administrative Officials 

Hypothesis 10-6 : The more social-emotional support a principal 

receives from his administrative superiors * 
the greater the career satisfaction of the 
principal * 

This hypothesis also receives support when we test it with indices^ 
of the social-emotional support principals receive from their immediate 
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superiors and from the superintendent • Forty- two per cent of the admin- 
istrators who received relatively strong support of this kind from their 
immediate bosses have high career satisfaction as compared to 19 per 
cent of those who obtained relatively weak support from them (Table 10- 
10A); and Table 10-UA shows that over twice the proportion of the prin- 
cipals who were categorized as receiving relatively strong support from 
their superintendent have high CS scores as do those who were classified 
as receiving relatively weak support (40 per cent versus 19 per cent). 
Both relationships are significant statistically. 

When we control for IJS to determine if it may account in part for 
either of these relationships, we find that the evidence offers some sup- 
port for this possibility. When we standardize for IJS, the original 
relationships between the social-emotional support the principal obtains 
from his immediate superior and his superintendent and .his career satis- 
faction both diminish. The difference in low career satisfaction between 
principals who were classified as relatively high and relatively low on 
social-emotional support received from their immediate administrative 
superior dropped from 30 per cent to 27 per cent and the difference in 
high career satisfaction declined from 23 to 18 per cent (Tables 10-10B 
and 10-J.0A ) . The 30 per cent difference in low CS between principals 
when they were categorized as relatively high or low on this type of sup- 
port from their superintendent dropped to 26 per cent and the 21 per 
cent difference in high CS declined to 16 per cent (Tables 10*A1B and 10- 
HA ) • We conclude that the observed positive relationships between 
social-emotional support received from higher administrators and CS may 
be accounted for in part by IJS. 
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Table 10-10. Principal's Career Satisfaction by Immediate Administrative 

Superior's Score on Social-Emotional Support: (A) Original 

Relationship; (B) Relationship Standardized on IJS 

(N = 374 * 





A. 


Original Relationship 








Immediate Superior's 
Score on Social- 
Emotional Support 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

Mean CS 
High Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


22$ 


36$ 


b2% 


2.28 


0.89 


124 


Moderate 


bo 


35 


26 


1.95 


0.89 


124 


Low 


52 


29 


19 


1.59 


1.13 


126 


Bata unavailable for 8 

*(11-1.) = 5.28; p < .ooi 


cases 








• 







B. 


Standardized Relationship 






Immediate Superior's 
Score on Social- 
Emotional Support 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


22% 


39% 


39 % 


100$ 


124 


Moderate 


kO 


34 


26 


100 


124 


Low 


49 


30 


21 


100 


126 
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Table 10-32. Principal's Career Satisfaction by Superintendent's Score on 

Social-Bnotional Support: (A) Original Relationship; (B) 

Relationship Standardized on IJS 

(N - 372)* 





A. 


Original Relationship 








Superintendent's 
Score on Social- 
Emotional Support 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean CS Standard 
Score Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


2596 


3516 


40* 


2.24 


0.90 


126 


Moderate 


34 


38 


28 


2.02 


0.90 


122 


Low 


55 


26 


19 


1.55 


1.12 


124 


* 

Data unavailable for 10 


cases 










t(H-L) a 5*33*5 P ^ .001 
















B. 


Standardized Relationship 






Superintendent ' s 
Score on Social- 
Emotional Support 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 




Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


27* 


36* 


37* 




100* 


126 


Moderate 


34 


38 


28 




100 


122 


Low 


53 


26 


21 




100 


124 
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Routine Managerial Support 

Hypothesis 10-7 : The greater the routine managerial support 

a principal receives from his administrative 
superiors » the greater the career satisfac - 
tion of the principal . 

The findings offer support for the hypothesis when we test it with 
measures'^ of the routine managerial support the principals receive from 
their immediate administrative superiors or their superintendents: 38 

per cent of the principals with relatively high support of this kind 
from their immediate bosses have high CS scores in comparison with 18 
per cent with relatively low support of this kind (Table 10-12A); and 
39 per cent of those whose superintendents were categorized as relatively 
high in administrative support versus 16 per cent of the principals 
whose superintendents were rated relatively low in this respect have high 
CS scores (Table 10-13A). 

When we re-examine the original relationships, controlling for IJS, 
we again find that they decline. The difference in low career satisfac- 
tion between principals who receive strong and weak routine administra- 
tive support from their immediate boss in the original relationship is 
2k per cent and it drops to 20 per cent when we control for IJS; the 
difference in high career satisfaction between the two groups changes 
from 20 to 18 per cent when we control for the intervening variable 
(Tables 10-12A and 10-12B). Highly similar findings occur when we con- 
trol for IJS in re-examining the original relationship between the rou- 
tine administrative support the principal obtains from his superintendent 
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Table 10-12* Principal's Career Satisfaction by Immediate Administrative Superior's 

Score on Routine Administrative Support: (A) Original Relationship; 

(6) Relationship Standardized on IJS 



£ 

CO 

a 

SG 




A. 


Original Relationship 






Immediate Superior's 
Score on Routine 
Administrative 
Support 


Principal's CS Score 

Mean CS Standard 

Low Moderate High Score Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


26 $ 


35 * 38* 2.22 


0*88 


125 


Moderate 


37 


33 30 1.98 


1.01 


125 


Low 


50 


32 18 1.62 


1.07 


124 


Data unavailable for 8 


cases 








\h-i) ■ k ‘ 77i p< ’° 01 












B. 


Standardized Relationship 






Immediate Superior's 
Score on Routine 
Administrative 
Support 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


26 $ 


35* 39* 


100$ 


125 


Moderate 


37 


33 30 


100 


125 


Low 


46 


33 21 


100 


124 



o 
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Table 10-13* Principal’s Career Satisfaction by Superintendent's Score on Routine 

Administrative Support: (A) Original Relationship; (B) Relationship 

Standardized on IJS 

(N = 372) 





A. 


Original Relationship 








Superintendent ' s 
Score on Routine 
Administrative 
Support 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

Mean CS 
High Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


27$ 


3b% 


39 % 


2.20 


0*95 


127 


Moderate 


37 


33 


30 


1.99 


0*98 


122 


Low 


52 


32 


16 


1.60 


1.03 


123 


* 

Data unavailable for 10 
t(H-L) ■ ^*775 P < *001 


cases 











B. Standardized Relationship 


Superintendent * s 
Score on Routine 


Principal's CS 


Score 






Administrative 

Support 


Low Moderate 


High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


y 

m 

CO 

CM 


33% 


100$ 


127 


Moderate 


37 33 


31 


100 


122 


Low 


1*9 33 


18 


100 


123 







rr vt^r r. 
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(Tables 10-13A and 10-13B). We conclude once more that IJS does appear 
to have some influence on the observed relationships between the inde- 
pendent and dependent variables* 

Importance Attributed to the Principal’s Work by Higher Administrators 
Hypothesis 10-8 : The more importance a principal perceives 

his administrative superiors attribute to 
his work , the greater the career satisfac- 
tion of the principal * 

Two factor scores, one with reference to the importance principals 

perceive their immediate superiors attribute to their work and the other 

pertaining to their view of their superintendents in this respect, were 

used to test the hypothesis. When we examined the relationship between 

11 

the factor score. Importance Attributed to the Principal’s Work by 
Inmediate Administrative Superior, and the CS score, the findings indi- 
cated support for the hypothesis: 1*0 per cent of the principals who 

were in the high category on this index of the importance their immediate 
superior attributed to their work have high CS scores as compared to 20 
per cent of those who were in the low category (Table 10-14A). When we 
tested the hypothesis with the factor score.. Importance Attributed to 

the Principal’s Work by the Superintendent, the data also supported it 
(Table 10-15A): 4l per cent of the principals with the highest factor 
scores have high CS scores in comparison to 19 per cent with the lowest 
factor scores* The observed relationships in both tables are signifi- 
cant statistically* 
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Table 10-14. Principal Vs Career Satisfaction by Immediate Administrative 

Superior's Score on Importance Attributed to Principal's 
Work: (A) Original Relationship; (B) Relationship Stand- 

ardized on US 



(N - 37^)* 





A. 


Original Relationship 








Immediate Superior's 
Score on Importance 
Attributed to 
Principal's Work 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

Mean CS 
High Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


30$ 


31$ 


40$ 


2.20 


0.85 


147 


Moderate 


32 


43 


25 


2.03 


0.82 


102 


Low 


51 


29 


20 


1.56 


* 1.22 


125 


* 

Data unavailable for 8 
t(H-L) = 5.14; p < .001 


cases 















B. 


Standardized Relationship 






Immediate Superior's 
Score on Importance 
Attributed to 
Principal's Work 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


32$ 


30$ 


38$ 


100$ 


147 


Moderate 


32 


42 


26 


100 


102 


Low 


48 


29 


23 


100 


125 
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Table 10-1?. Principal's Career Satisfaction by Superintendent's Score on 

Importance Attributed to Principal's Work: (A) Original 

Relationship; (B) Relationship Standardized on IJS 

(B - 373)* 



A.' Original Relationship 



Superintendent's Score 
on Importance Attributed 
to Principal's Work 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean CS 
Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Causes 


High 


28 $ 


31# 


41* 


2.28 


0.80 


128 


Moderate 


36 


38 


26 


1.96 


0.90 


115 


Low 


51 


31 


19 


1.56 


1.17 


130 



* Data unavailable for 9 cases 

^h-l) ■ 5,665 p < ■° 01 





B. 


Standardized Relationship 






Superintendent's Score 
on Importance Attributed 
to Principal's Work 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


31 # 


31 * 3856 


100* 


128 


Moderate 


36 


37 26 


100 


115 


Low 


48 


32 20 


100 


130 
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When we re-examine the relationships between the independent varia- 
bles and CS in these two tables, controlling for US, we find again that 
they bol • drop (Tables 10-14A and 10-14B; Tables 10-15A and 10-15B). 
There is a decline of five per cent in both high and low career satis- 
faction when we compare the proportion of principals whose immediate 
superiors attribute most and least importance to their work. The drop 
in high career satisfaction is six per cent and four per cent for low 
satisfaction when the comparison is made for the administrators whose 
superintendents are relatively high or low in this respect. We conclude, 
then, that the relationships demonstrated between the importance a prin- 
cipal perceives his administrative superiors attribute to his work and 
his CS are influenced to some extent by IJS. 

Relationships with Subordinates 

Teacher *s Classroom Performance 

Hypothesis 10-9 : The higher a principals evaluation of the 

classroom performance of his teachers , the 
greater his career satisfaction . 

Table 10-16A reports the relationship between an index‘d of the 
principal* s view of the quality of his teachers* performance and his CS 
score. The findings provide support for the hypothesis: the mean CS 

score (2 .16) of principals who have the highest assessment of the per- 
formance of their staff is higher than that (I.91) of those who have the 
lowest evaluation of it and the difference of 0.25 is significant sta- 
tistically. 




Table 10-16. Principal's Career Satisfaction by Teachers* Score on Quality of 

Classroom Performance: (A) Original Relationship; (B) Relationship 

Standardized on IJS 

(N - 379)* 







A. 


Original Relationship 








Teachers* Score on 
Quality of Class- 
room Performance 




Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

Mean CS Standard 
High Score Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


High 




30* 




36* 


2.16 


0.87 


125 


Moderate 




45 


27 


28 


1.79 


1.13 


127 


Low 




39 


38 


24 


1.91 


0.92 


127 


* 

Data unavailable 


fcr 3 cases 












Vd ‘ 2 - 50! p * 


.01 


















B. 


Standardized Relationship 






Teachers* Score on 
Quality of Class- 
room Performance 




Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 




Total 

Fercent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 




27# 


M 


38* 




100* 


125 


Moderate 




40 


28 


33 




100 


127 


Low 




33 


3® 


29 




100 


127 
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Table 10-16B shows the findings when we re-examine the relationship 
between the principal's evaluation of his teachers' classroom perform- 
ance and CS, holding constant IJS through standardization. A comparison 
of the findings in Tables 10-16A and 10-16B reveals that controlling for 
IJS does lower the relationship for there is a three per cent decline in 
both low and high career satisfaction between the proportions of princi- 
pals who have a relatively high and relatively low evaluation of staff 
performance. 

Staff Orientation to Innovation 

Hypothesis 10-10 ; The more a principal perceives his staff 

as interested in innovations , the greater 
his career satisfaction. 

14 

When we cross-tabulate an index of the principals* perceptions of 
Iheir teachers' attitudes toward innovations with their own CS scores , 
the findings provide support for the hypothesis (Table 10-17A ) : the 
more positive principals view the attitudes of their teachers toward in- 
novation, the greater their career satisfaction. The difference of 0.23 
between the mean CS score of principals whose staffs received the high- 
est (2.09) and lowest (1.86) scores on interest in innovations is in the 
predicted direction and is significant statistically. 

When we control for IJS through standardization (Table 10-17B) and 
compare the findings with those that emerged in the original relation- 
ship (Table 10-17A), we observe a drop of four per cent in high and in 
low career satisfaction when we compare the proportion of administrators 
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Tal'le 10-17* ftfindpal's Csreer Satisfaction by Teachers 1 Score on Interest 

in Innovation: (A) Original Relationship; (B) Relationship 

Standardized on IJS 



(N - 379)* 





A* 


Original Relationship 








Teachers* Score 
on Interest in 
Innovation 


Principal’s CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

Mean CS 
High Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


33* 


32* 


35* 


2.09 


0.99 


126 


Moderate 




29 


31 


1.91 


1.01 


127 


Low 


1*0 


38 


22 


1*86 


0.97 


126 


* 

Data unavailable for 3 


cases 




- 









t( H _ L ) - 1-8U; p < .03 





B. 


Standardized Relationship 






Teachers* Score 
on Interest in 
Innovation 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


31* 


32* 


37* 


100* 


126 


Moderate 


36 


30 


35 


100 


127 


Low 


34 


39 


28 


100 


126 



O 
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who view their staffs as having most and least interest in innovations. 

We interpret these findings as supporting the possibility that IJS does 
have some bearing on the original relationship. 

Teacher 8 s Personal Support of the Principal 

Hypothesis 10-11 : The greater the personal support a prin- 
cipal perceives he receives from his staff . 
the greater his career satisfaction . 

When a factor score*^ is used as an index of the principal’s percep- 
tion of personal support from his staff, the hypothesis does not receive 
support (Table 10-18). Although the difference between the mean CS 
scores of those who felt they received the most and least support (2.03 
versus 1.92) is in the predicted direction, the difference in their mean 
scores is not significant statistically. 

Hypothesis 10-12 : The more the principal perceives that his 

teachers are committed to their work , the 
greater the career satisfaction of the 
principal . 

16 

Table 10-19A shows the findings when a summary measure of the 
principals 1 views of staff commitment to their work is cross-tabulated 
with their CS scores. Those administrators whose teachers were classi- 
fied "'s in the top group on commitment have a higher mean CS score than 
those whose staffs were in the bottom group in this respect (2.09 versus 
1.78) and the difference is significant statistically. 

When we re-examine the original relationship, controlling for IJS, 
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Table 10-18. Principal's career Satisfaction by Teachers' Score on Personal 

Support of Principal 

(N - 382) 



Teachers* Score 
on Personal 
Support of 
Principal 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


36* 


33* 


4 

, 31* 


2.03 


0.89 


126 


Moderate 


39 


37 


24 


1.87 


1.03 


128 


Low 


39 


29 


32 


1.92 


1.10 


128 



V-L) “ 0,835 P > • 80 



o 

ERLC 
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Table 10-19* Principal's Career Satisfaction by Teachers' Score on Commitment 

to Their Work: (A) Original Relationship; (B) Relationship 

Standardized on IJS 



(N « 379)* 





A. 


Original Relationship 








Teachers' Score 


Principal's CS 


Score 








on Commitment 






Mean CS 


Standard 


Number of 


to Work 


Low 


Moderate 


High 


Score 


Deviation 


Cases 


High 


27$ 


32$ 


41$ 


2.09 


0.84 


127 


Moderate 


39 


31 


30 


1*99 


0.99 


126 


Low 


33 


36 


31 


1.78 


1.12 


126 


* 

Bata unavailable 


for 3 cases 












V-L) ” 2,455 P < 


.005 















B. 


Standardized Relationship 






Teachers' Score 
on Commitment 
to Work 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


35$ 


32* 


33$ 


100$ 


127 


Moderate 


34 


32 


33 


100 


126 


Low 


32 


36 


34 


100 


126 



o 

ERIC 
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the six per cent difference in lov CS in the original relationship drops 
to three per cent and the 10 per cent difference in high satisfaction 
drops to one per cent (Tables 10-19A and 10-19B). We conclude that there 
is seme basis in fact to support the contention that the original rela- 
tionship may be explained in part by IJS. 

Personal Characteristics 
Self ^conception of Abilities 

Hypothesis 10-13 : The higher a principal' s evaluation of his 

skills as an educational administrator , 
the greater his career satisfaction . 

In testing this hypothesis we shall use the principals' self- 
assessment of their skills in three major aspects of their work: 

(l) their ability to offer educational leadership to their staffs; (2) 
their ability to deal with their routine managerial tasks; and (3) their 
skill in handling the human relations problems of their organizations, 1 ^ 
When the principals' scores on an index of self-assessment of their 
ability to offer educational leadership to their staffs are cross- 
tabulated with their CS scores, the findings support the hypothesis 
(Table 10-2QA). The difference between the mean CS scores of those who 
have the highest and lowest self-assessment of their ability in this re- 
gard (2,lh versus 1,81) is in the predicted direction and is significant 
statistically. The hypothesis did not receive support when we used a 
summary measure of the principals 9 self-assessment of their ability to 
deal with the routine managerial tasks of their organizations. In this 



3 
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Table 10-20 • Principal’s Ca Satisfaction by His Score on Self-Assessment 

of Educational ^leadership 

(N - 379)* 





A. 


Original Relationship 








Score on Self- 
Assessment of 
Educational 
Leadership 


Principal' 8 CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

Mean CS 
High Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


30# 


30# 


40# 


2.14 


0.99 


83 


Moderately High 


34 


34 


33 


2.04 


1.00 


92 


Moderately Low 


43 


36 


21 


1.81 


1.04 


98 


Low 


43 


32 


irv 

CVI 


1.81 


1.00 


106 


* 

Data unavailable for 3 cases 

Vd ■ 8 * 25} p < * 01 















B. 


Standardised Relationship 




Score on Self- 
Assessment of 
Educational 
Leadership 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


35# 


25# 


40# 


100$ 


83 


Moderately High 


34 


34 


32 


100 


92 


Moderately Low 


42 


35 


22 


100 


98 


Low 


39 


32 


29 


100 


106 



o 
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case the difference in the mean CS scores of the principals with the 
highest and lowest self-assessment is in the predicted direction (2*02 
versus 1*90) hut the difference of 0.12 in their mean scores is not sig- 
nificant statistically (Table 10-21). Wien we test the hypothesis with 
an index of their self-assessment of their human relations skills, how- 
ever, the data do support it (Table 10-22A): the principals with the 
highest self-assessment on this criterion have a mean CS score of 2.17 
as compared to 1.65 for those with the lowest self-evaluation and the 
difference of 0*52 is significant statistically. 

Does the association between the principals' self-assessment of 
their ability to offer educational leadership to their staff and CS de- 
cline when we control for IJS? A comparison of the findings presented 
in Tables 10-20A and 10-20B reveals that it does. The difference of 13 
per cent in low career satisfaction between principals highest and low- 
est in their self-assessments drops to four per cent when we control for 
IJS and the difference of 15 per cent in high satisfaction between these 
two groups declines to 11 per cent. 

Does the original relationship between the principals' self- 
evaluation of their human relations skills and CS also decline when we 
standardize on CS? The difference of 22 per cent in low CS between prin- 
cipals highest and lowest in their self-assessment in the original rela- 
tionship (Table 10-22A) drops to 20 per cent in the standardized table 
(Table 10-22B) and the 23 per cent difference in high career satisfaction 
between the two categories of principals drops to 18 per cent. 

We conclude from these findings that self-assessments on ability to 



o 
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Table 10-21. Principal’s Career Satisfaction by His Score on Self-Assessment 

in Dealing with Routine Managerial Tasks 

(N = 379)* 



Score on Self- 
Assessment in 
Dealing with 
Routine Mana- 
gerial Tasks 


Principal’s CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


33$ 


ro 

& 


38$ 


2.02 


1*16 


100 


Moderately High 


38 


35 


27 


1.98 


0.9^ 


96 


Moderately Low 


38 


39 


23 


1.85 


0.98 


95 


Low 


kk 


28 


27 


1.90 


0.96 


88 



Data unavailable 



for 3 cases 



^(L-H) = P ^ *^o 




^ , 
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Table 10-22. Principal's Career Satisfaction by His Score on Self-Assessment 

of Human Relations Skills 

(H - 379)* 





A. 


Original Relationship 






Score on Self- 
Assessment of 
Human Relations 
Skills 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

Mean CS Standard 
High Score Deviation 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


31* 


28# 


42# 2.17 1.01 


91 


Moderately High 


42 


35 


23 1.89 0.95 


99 


Moderately Low 


27 


41 


32 2.05 0.91 


96 


Low 


53 


28 


19 1.65 1.13 


93 


* 

Data unavailable for 3 


cases 










Vd " 3,315 p < ,001 














B. 


Standardized Relationship 




Score on Self- 
Assessment of 
Human Relations 
Skills 


Career Satisfaction 
Low Moderate High 


Total 

Percent 


Number of 
Cases 


High 


31# 


29# 


40# 


100# 


91 


Moderately High 


43 


34 


23 


100 


99 


Moderately Low 


26 


4l 


33 


100 


96 


Low 


51 


27 


22 


100 


93 



ERIC 
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offer educational leadership and self-evaluation on skills in human rela- 
tions are positively related to CS but self-assessment of ability to deal 
with routine managerial tasks is not related to it. We also conclude 
that IJS may account in part for the two observed positive relationships. 

Conformity to Role Expectations 

Hypothesis 10-14 : The more a principal 1 s role performance 

conforms to his own definition of his 
role , the greater his career satisfaction . 

In testing this hypothesis we shall use two indices'^ of the prin- 
cipal's conformity to his ■'wn role definition: first, the degree to 

which he conforms to his self-expectations with respect to closeness of 
supervision of his teachers; and second, his conformity to his defini- 
tion of his role with respect to his obligation to encourage the intro- 
duction of innovations into his school. The findings reveal that although 
those principals with the highest scores on the index of conformity to 
role definition with respect to closeness of supervision have the highest 
mean CS score, their average CS score is not significantly different from 
the one obtained by the principals with the lowest scores on this measure 
of conformity to role definition (Table 10-23). Similar findings emerge 
when we examine the relationship to career satisfaction of the index of 
his conformity to his role expectations in regard to his obligation to 
introduce innovations into his school (Table 10-24). We conclude, there- 
fore, that the empirical findings do not support the hypothesis. 
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Table 10-23* Principal's Career Satisfaction by Conformity to His Role 

Definition with Respect to Closeness of Supervision 

(N - 380)* 



Score on 
Conformity to 
Principal's Role 
Definition 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


32* 


31 % 


32 % 


2.10 


0.79 


89 


Moderate 


*3 


27 


30 


1.90 


1.02 


139 


Low 


36 


37 


27 


1.89 


1.12 


152 



Data unavailable for 2 cases 
*(H-L) ■ 1*58; p > .06 

; ■ f 



o 
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Table 10-24, Principal's Career Satisfaction by Conformity to His Foie 

Definition with Respect to Support of Innovations 

* 

(N = 377)* 



Score on 
Conformity to 
Principal's Role 
Definition 


Principal's CS 
Low Moderate 


Score 

High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 




33# 


31# 


2.00 


0.92 


78 


Moderate 


36 


35 


30 


1.99 


1.02 


1?8 


Low 


4l 


31 


28 


1.87 


1.06 


161 



Data unavailable for 5 cases 

Vl) - * > * 17 
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Equalitari anlsm 

Hypothesis 10-19 ; The more equalitarian a principal is in 

his oriantation to others, the g reater the 
career satisfaction of the principal . 

Table 10-25 shows that when an index^ of the principals' equal! tar- .. 
ianism developed from their responses to The Value Profile is related to 
their career satisfaction, the hypothesis receives no empirical support; 
the mean CS scores of the principals in the highest and lowest categories 
on this value orientation are highly similar. 

Acceptance of Authority 

Hypothesis 10-16 : The greater a principal's acceptance of 

authority , the higher the career satisfac- 
tion of the principal . 

The findings presented in Table 10-26A show that the hypothesis 
does receive support. The data reveal that principals with the highest 
scores on an index‘d of acceptance of authority obtained the highest 
mean CS score (2.10) and those with the lowest score on this value or- 
ientation the lowest mean CS score (I.83). The difference between these 
groups of 0.27 units on the CS score is significant statistically. 

When we control for IJS (Table 10-26B) to ascertain if it could ac- 
count in part for the relationship, the findings reveal that the differ- 
ences in low career satisfaction between the proportion of principals 
whore scores on acceptance of authority are relatively high or low drops 
by three per cent when we compare the findings in the standardized table 
with those in the original one (Tables 10-26B and 10-26A); however, the 



o 
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Table 10-25. Principal^ Career Satisfaction by His Value Orientation 

on Equal itarianism 

(N = 382) 



Score on 

Equali- 

tarianism 


Principals CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


High 


M 


36% 


28 $ 


1 .9*4 


I .05 


129 


Moderate 


69 


31 


30 


1.98 


u .91 


126 


Low 


39 


32 


30 


1.90 


1.07 


127 
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Table 10-26. Principal* s Career Satisfaction by His Value Orientation on Accept* 

ance of Authority: (A) Original Relationship; (b) Relationship 

Standardized by IJS 



(H - 38a) 





A. 


Original Relationship 






Score on 


Principal* s CS Score 


Mean CS Standard 


Number of 


Equalitarianism 


Low 


Melt rate 


High 


Score 


Deviation 


Cases 


High 




wf. 


30* 


2.10 


0.84 


12? 


Moderate 


43 


33 


24 


1.89 


1.00 


128 


Low 


4l 


26 


33 


1.83 


1.16 


127 


^(h-l) * 2*05; P < .02 
















B. 


Standardized Relationship 








Career Satisfaction 








Score on 










Total 


Number of 


Equalitarianism 


Low 


Moderate 


High 




Percent 


Cases 


High 


32* 


40* 


28* 




100 * 


127 


Moderate 


42 


33 


25 




100 


128 


Low 


4o 


27 


33 




100 


127 




mum 
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difference between these two groups increases by two per cent when we 
make the same comparison on high career satisfaction, We conclude that 
IJS has no apparent impact on the zero-order relationship. 

Time Commitment 

Hypothesis 10-17 : The more off-duty time a principal devotes 

to his Job. the greater his career satis - 
faction^ 

When we tabulated the number of nights per week the principals re- 
ported they typically spent on school business, we found that the find- 
ings did not support the hypothesis (Table 10-27), They revealed that, 
contrary to the prediction, the principals who stated that they spent no 
evenings on school affairs have the highest mean CS score (2,22) and the 
next highest mean score (2,19) was obtained by those who spen^ most 
evenings on it. The data in Table 10-28 juggest that the jnount of off- 
duty time principals devote to their work may be related to CS in a cur- 
vilinear manner. To explore this possibility, we calculated an F-test 
to ascertain if there were statistically significant differences among 
the four mean OS scores reported in the table. The findings indicated 
that there were. We conclude that the data offer no support for the hy- 
pothesis that the amount of off-duty time a principal devotes to his 
work is positively associated with CS but that they do tend to indicate a 
curvilinear relationship between the two variables. 
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Table 10-27* Principal's Career Satisfaction and the Number of Nights PerWeek 

Demoted to School Business at Home 

(» • 38o)* 



Number of Nights Per 
Week Devoted to .School 
Business at Home 


Principal's CS Score 
Low Moderate High 


Mean 

CS 

Score 


.-.Standard 

Deviation 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Four or more 


30* 


26* 


44* 


2.19 


o.9*» 


50 


Two or three 


35 


34 


31 


1*99 


0.9? 


146 


One 


49 


31 


20 


1.85 


1.01 


146 


None 


18 


47 


34 , 


2.22 


0.82 


38 



* 

Data unavailable for two cases. 
^(H-L) s "0»155 P >*50 

9 • |* 

P « 4.09; P < *007 
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Notes and References for Chapter Ten 

1* For a description of the index ^ Autonomy Granted by Superordin- 
ates, see Chapter 5 (Hypothesis 5-1) and Appendix B (Table B-2). 

2. See Chapter 5, Hypothesis 5-2 for the response alternatives to 
this question* 

3* See Chapter 5> Hypothesis 5-2 for the response alternatives to 
this question* 

4. For a description of the index. Adequacy of the Higher Adminis- 

\ 

t ration's Decision-making Process., see Chapter 5 (Hypothesis 5-3) and 
Appendix B (Table B-3). 

5* For a description of the index. Adequacy of Communications from 
Immediate Administrative Superior, see Chapter 5 (Hypothesis 5-4) and 
Appendix B (Table B-4)* 

6* For a description of the index. Adequacy of Communications from 
Superintendent, see Chapter 5 (Hypothesis 5-4) and Appendix B (Table B-5). 

7* For a description of the summary measure. Professional Stimula- 
tion from Immediate Administrative Superior, see Chapter 5 (Hypothesis 
5-5) and Appendix B (Table B-6)* 

8* For a description of the summary measure. Professional Stimula- 
tion front Superintendent, see Chapter 5 (Hypothesis 5-5) and Appendix B 
(Table B-7). 

9* For a description of the indices. Social-emotional Support 
Received from Immediate Administrative Superior and Social-emotional Sup- 
port Received from Superintendent, see Chapter 5 (Hypothesis 5-6) and 
Appendix B (Tables B-8 and B-9)* 

10* For a description of the indices. Routine Managerial Support 
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Received from Immediate Administrative Superior and Routine Managerial 
Support Received from Superintendent, see Chapter 5 (Hypothesis 5-7) and 
Appendix B (Tables B-10 and B-ll). 

11. For a description of the factor score, Importance Attributed 
to Principal's Work by Tinmediate Administrative Superior, see Chapter 5 
(Hypothesis 5-8) and Appendix B (Table B-12). 

12. For a description of the factor score. Importance Attributed 
to Principal's Work by Superintendent, see Chapter 5 (Hypothesis 5*8) 
and Appendix B (Table B-13). 

13. For a description of this index, see Chapter 6, Table 6-1. ... 

14. For a description of this index, see Chapter 6, Table 6-3. 

15* For a description of this index, see hapter 6, Table 6-5.. 

16. For a description of this index, see Chapter 6, Table 6-9. 

17. For a description of these three self-assessment indices, see 
Chapter 7 (Hypothesis 7-1) and Appendix B (Tables B-l4, B-15, and B-l6). 

18. For a description of the two indices of the principal's con- 
formity to his definition of his role, see Chapter 7 (Hypothesis 7-2). 

19* For a description of the index, Equalitarianism, see Chapter 7 
(Hypothesis 7-3) and Appendix B (Table B-17). 

20. For a description of the index. Acceptance of Authority, see 
Chapter 7 (Hypothesis 7-4) and Appendix B (Table B-l8). 



Chapter 11 : Summary and Conclusions 



The basic objectives of this inquiry were to investigate possible 
determinants of the Intrinsic Job Satisfaction and Career Satisfaction 
of men school principals* The Intrinsic Job Satisfaction (IJS) of school 
administrators was defined as the degree of gratification they derive 
from performing their managerial tasks and their Career Satisfaction 
(CS) had reference to the degree of gratification they derive from having 
chosen educational administration as a career* 

The investigation of the IJS and CS of principals constituted an 
extension of the National Principalship Study, a program of research 
concerned with a wide range of issues pertaining to school principals in 
American cities with a population of 50,000 and over* Data were obtained 
from personal interviews and other techniques in 1960-1961 from a national 
cross-section of 501 principals in 4l cities in all regions of the United 
States as well as from their administrative superiors and their teachers* 
The findings of the IJS and CS inquiries are based on data obtained from 
the 382 men principals who participated in the National Principalship 
Study* 

The index used to measure the Intrinsic Job Satisfaction of the 
principals was based on a factor score derived from their responses to 
an Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument. The summary measure of 
Career Satisfaction was developed from a factor score derived from their 
responses to items in a Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career 



Instrument* 
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Determinants of Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 

All of the hypotheses examined in the XJS study were based on the 
following assumptions and reasoning; (l) two major prepotent psycho- 
logical needs of managerial personnel are the need for autonomy and the 
need for self-actualisation; (2) IJS is primarily a function of the de- 
gree to which they are able to gratify these needs through their role 
performance; (3) role performance characterized by independence of 
action, creativity, task accomplishment, and consistency has special 
importance for satiating these psychological needs; and (4) if these as- 
sumptions are tenable then IJS will be a function in part of conditions 
that will serve to increase or decrease the likelihood that principals 
will exhibit these four kinds of role performance* 

The empirical findings of the IJS study provided support for the 
following hypotheses about correlates of the IJS of men principals; 

1* The more autonomy a principal is granted by his superordinates, 
the greater his IJS* 

2. The greater the role ambiguity a principal perceives in his 
relationships with his administrative superiors, the lower his 
IJS. 

3 * The more effective a principal perceives the decision-making 
machinery of the higher administration, the greater the IJS of 
the principal. 

4 . The more adequate a principal perceives the communications he 
receives from his administrative superiors, the greater Ms 



IJS* 
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5. The greater the professional stimulation a principal receives 

from his administrative superiors, the greater the IJS of the j 

principal. 

6. The more social-emotional support a principal receives from i 

| 

his administrative superiors, the greater the IJS of the prin- i 

cipal. j 

j 

i 

7* The greater the routine managerial support a principal receives j 

i 

i 

from his administrative superiors, the greater the IJS of the j 

{ 

principal. ! 

8. The more importance a principal perceives his administrative 
superiors attribute to his work, the greater the IJS of the 
principal o 

9. The higher a principal’s evaluation of the classroom perform- 
ance of his teachers, the greater his IJS. 

10. The more a principal perceives his staff as interested, in inno- 
vations, the greater his IJS. 

11. The greater the personal support a principal perceives he re- 
ceives from his staff, the greater his IJS. 

12. The more the principal perceives that his teachers are com- 
mitted. to their work, the greater the IJS of the principal. 

13. The higher a principal’s evaluation of his skills as an educa- 
tional administrator, the greater his IJS. 

14. The more equalitarian a principal is in his orientation to 
others, the greater his IJS. 

15. The greater a principal’s acceptance of authority, the higher j 

his IJS. i 
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16. The more off-duty time a principal devotes to his job, the 
greater his IJS. 

The data did not provide support for the following hypothesis: the 
more harmonious a principal perceives the interpersonal relations among 
his staff, the greater his IJS. In addition, the findings provided only 
partial support for the hypothesis that the more a principal's role per- 
formance conforms to his own definition of his role, the greater his IJS. 

Analyses were also carried out of the relationship to Intrinsic Job 
Satisfaction of a number of independent variables which were not included 
in the hypotheses derived from the theoretical formulation of the IJS 
investigation. The results of this part of the study may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The following characteristics of the principals' schools were 

not associated with their IJS: school level (elementary, 

junior, and senior high), numbers of pupils, region, and socio- 
economic composition of the student body. 

2. There was no relationship between the three following indices 
of the principals' formal academic training and their IJS: 
number of graduate education courses, number of courses in edu- 
cational administration, and the highest academic degree they 
had achieved. 

3. The findings revealed that previous teaching experience and 
the amount of administrative experience were not related to 
the principals' IJS. 

4. Age was not related to IJS. 
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5. Religion was associated with IJS: the Jewish principals had 

the highest average IJS score, Catholic principals were next 
highest, and Protestant principals obtained the lowest average 
IJS score, 

6, Race was related to IJS: Negro principals had higher scores 

on the average than white principals. 

Determinants of Career Satisfaction 

The CS study tested hypotheses based on two different lines of 
reasoning. The first was based on the assumption that the explanation 
of variation in career satisfaction among principals may be found in 
their differential gratification with the extrinsic rewards of their 
position; the second attributed the explanation to the differential in- 
trinsic rewards they derive from their work. 

Of the six hypotheses tested about correlates of the career satis- 
faction of men principals based on the “extrinsic rewards" theory, only 
two received empirical support. The first was that the higher the occu- 
pational aspirations of principals, the lower their career satisfaction; 
the second was that among men principals the earlier the age at which 
they first became a principal the less their career satisfaction. The 
findings also offered support for the reasoning underlying the occupa- 
tional aspirations hypothesis: two indices of the intervening variable, 

gratification with "extrinsic rewards *' of the principal ship, were rega- 
in 

tively associated with the principals 9 level of aspiration and positively 

related to their CS; and when the original relationship between level of 
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aspiration and CS was re-examined, controlling for measures of the 
posited intervening variable, the relationship between the independent 
and dependent variables declined* An intervening variable analysis, how- 
ever, required rejection of the assumptions underlying the hypothesis 
that specified a positive relationship between the age at which the ad- 
ministrators first became principals and their CS* 

The four hypotheses based on the "extrinsic rewards" theory that 
the findings did not support involved the following independent vari- 
ables: highest academic degree, age, race, religion, and the socio- 
economic status of the principals' fathers* The data revealed that none 
of these independent variables were related to the principals' Career 
Satisfaction* 

Seventeen hypotheses based on an "intrinsic rewards" explanation of 
the determinants of Career Satisfaction were tested and 12 of them re- 
ceived empirical support* The findings revealed that measures of the 
following independent variables were related to the CS of principals in 
the manner specified below: 

1* Perceived role ambiguity in relationship with administrative 
superiors — negatively related to CS* 

2* Perceived effectiveness of the decision-making machinery of 
the higher administration — positively related to CS* 

3* Perceived adequacy of communications from administrative 
superiors — positively related to CS. 

4* Professional stimulation from administrative superiors — 
positively related to CS* 
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5* Social-emotional support received from higher administrative 
officials — positively related to CS. 

6. Routine managerial support received from administrative 
superiors — positively related to CS, 

7* Principals' perception of the importance administrative 

superiors attribute to his work — positively related to CS. 

8. Principal's evaluation of the classroom performance of his 
teachers — positively related to CS. 

9. Principal's perception of his staff's interest in innovations — 
positively related to CS. 

10. Principal's perception of his teachers* commitment to their 
work — positively related to CS. 

11. Principal's self-evaluation of his ability to offer educa- 
tional leadership and his self-evaluation of his human rela- 
tions skills — positively related to CS. 

12. Principal's acceptance of authority — positively related to 
CS. 

For each of these relationships, intervening variable analysis re- 
vealed that the intrinsic rewards principals derive from their work, 
i.e. ? their IJS, may play a part in accounting for the relationship be- 
tween the independent variable and career satisfaction. The findings 
also indicate that other circumstances and conditions, still to be iso- 
lated, apparently also need to be taken into account in explanations of 
these relationships. 

The following variables, each of which was predicted to be positively 
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related to CS on the basis of the intrinsic rewards theory, however, 
were not associated with career satisfaction: autonomy granted the prin- 
cipal by the higher administration, personal support received from staff, 
self-evaluation of ability to deal with routine managerial tasks of the 
school, and the principal's score on equalitarianism. We also had hy- 
pothesized that nights spent on school affairs would be positively re- 
lated to CS; however, the findings suggest that a curvilinear relation- 
ship exists between these two variables. 



Appendix A. Research Instruments 



The multiple objectives of the National Principalship Study re- 
quired the collection of a large body of data from the three types of 
school personnel who participated in it: principals , teachers, and 
higher administrators* The research instruments used in the Study num- 
bered 192 pages* The instruments used to obtain data on the job history 
and personal and social background of the ?incipals and their self- 
evaluations were presented in Appendix A of Pinal Report No. 1 of 
Cooperative Research Project No. 853 • We present below the instruments 
used to obtain measures of the two ma^or dependent variables examined in 
the present study (IJS and CS): Enjoyment of Work Activities (A-l) and 

Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career (A-2)* 
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Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument 
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Instructions 

The role of the PRINCIPAL is a varied one, 
involving many different tasks and calling for 
the application of many different skills. Most 
principals find that they enjoy these different 
aspects of their role to varying degrees. 

Please answer the question to the right for 
each of the aspects of the principal's role 
given helow. In answering this question, 
circle the one code letter which 'best repre- 
sents your answer. 


Question 25 E§E 

To what degree do you enjoy 
each of the following aspects 
of a principal's role? 

I enjoy. . . 

A = A great deal 
B = Very much 
C = Somewhat 
D = Very little 
E = Not at all 
N = Aspect not relevant in 
my particular situation 


Aspects of a Principal's Role 










1. Handling administrative routine. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


2. Supervising the instructional program. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


3* Allocating the school budget. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


4. Talking with individual parents about a 










problem concerning their child. 


A B C 


D 


E 


N 


5« Serving on committees with parents. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


6. Talking with a group of parents about aL 










school problem. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


7 • Working primarily with teachers, rather 










than with pupils. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


8. Working with "exceptionally able" teachers. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


9* Working with "average" teachers. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


10. Working with new teachers. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


11. Working with youngsters who are having a 










hard time adjusting to a school situation. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


12. Having a vacation from work periodically 










during the school year. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


13* Conducting teachers' meetings. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


14. Evaluating teacher performance. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


15 • Having the freedom to schedule one's own 










time. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 


16. Working with community agencies. 


ABC 


D 


E 


N 



o 
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Please continue answering Question 2f>. 



17* Handling public relations. 

18 . Supervising custodial personnel. 

19* Supervising office personnel. 

20. Supervising large groups of students. 

21. Having to reprimand teachers. 

22. Having to discipline pupils. 



23* Preparing staff bulletins or announce- 
ments. 



24. Working with guidance personnel. 

25. Working with curriculum specialists. 



26. Preparing reports to the higher adminis- 
tration. 



Question 25 



To what degree do you enjoy 
each of the following aspects 
of a principal's role? 



1 enjoy. • • 



A * A great deal 
B = Very much 
C = Somewhat 
D « Very little 
E = Not at all 
N = Aspect not relevant in 
my particular situation 



B 



B 



A B 



C 



B 



B 



B 



B 



B 



B 



c 



B 




E 



E 



D E 



E 



E 



E 



E 



E 



N 



N 

N 

N 

N 

N 



N 

V 

N 



N 



mm 
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A-2; Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career Instrument 



o 
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Instructions 



Question 26 



Please answer the question to the right for 
each of the items found below. In answering 
this question, circle the one code letter 
which best represents your answer. 



How do you feel about the 
following items? 

I feel. . . with. . . 



Items 



A ■ Very satisfied 
B = Moderately satisfied 
C = Slightly satisfied 
D = Slightly disentitled 
E = Moderately dissatisfied 
F = Very dissatisfied 



1. The current state of the princlpalship as 
a "profession.” 



ABODE 



F 



2. The top salary nowadays available for 
principals. 

3* My chances for receiving salary increases 
as a principal. 

4. The amount of progress which I have made 
in iny professional career. 

5. The amount of recognition which princi- 
pals are given by society for their ef- 
forts and contributions. 

6. The capabilities of most of the people 
who are currently in the principalshlp. 

7* The capabilities of most of the people 
who are currently entering the principal- 
ship. 

8. The effect of a principal's job upon his 
family life. 

9* The effect of a principal's job upon his 
social life. 



A B 

A B 

A B 

A B 

A B 

A B 

A B 

A 33 



C D 
C D 
C D 

C D 
C D 

C D 
C D 
C D 



E F 
E F 
E F 

E F 
E F 

E F 
E F 
E F 



10. The possibilities for a principal advanc- 
ing to a position of greater responsibility. 



ABODE 



F 



11. The amount of recognition which principals 
are given by members of other professions. 



ABODE 



F 



12. The opportunity which the principalshlp 
provides for making the best use of my 
particular talents. 



A B C D 



E F 
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Question 


26 








How do you feel about the 
following items? 


Please continue answering Question 26. 


2 


! feel. • 


. with. . 

Jx 


• 


( 


\ 




t 

1 


A = Very satisfied 
B * Moderately satisfied 
C « Slightly satisfied 
D = Slightly dissatisfied 
E » Moderately dissatisfied 
P = Very dissatisfied 




13* The level of professional standards main- 
tained by most principals. 


A B 


C 


D 


1 


P 


14. The opportunity which principals have for 
associating with other professional people. 


A B 


C 


D 


E 


P 


15. The amount of recognition which non- 
educators give to principals as compared 
to what they give to other professionals. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


P 


l6. The amount of time for leisure activities 
which the principalship affords. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


P 


17 • My decision to become an educator rather 
than something else which 1 may have 
originally considered. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


P 


18. The current requirements which must be met 
before one can originally be certified as 
a principal. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


P 


19* The current requirements which must be met 
before one can continue mio be certified as 
a principal. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


P 


20. The amount of clerical help which is avail- 
able to me in my present position. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


P 




21. The “fringe benefits” which principals in 
this school system now receive. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


P 


22. The amount of space provided for my of- 
ficial use in this school. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


P 




23. The level of competence of most of the 
other principals in this school system. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


P 


24. The present method employed in this school 
system for making decisions on curriculum 
matters. 


A B 


c 


D 


E 


P 



o 
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Please continue answering Question 26. 



25. The present method employed in this school 

system for making decisions on teacher 
discipline matters. 

26. The attitude of the teachers in this 
school toward the administrative personnel. 

27* The manner in which the principals and 
the higher administration work together 
in this school system. 

28. The cooperation and help which I receive 
from my superiors. 

29* The educational philosophy which seems to 
prevail in this school system. 

30. The evaluation process which my superiors 
use to judge my effectiveness as a prin- 
cipal. 

31* The cooperation which I receive from the 
parents of the children in this school. 

32. The level of competence of my superiors. 

33. The adequacy of the supplies available for 
me to use as principal of this school. 

3*i • The amount of custodial help which is 
available to me in this school. 

35 • The amount of time made available by my 
superiors for my personal professional 
growth. 

36. The extent to which I am informed by my 
superiors about school matters affecting 
my school. 



Question 26 

How do you feel about the 
following items? 

1 feel. . with. . . 



A « /cry satisfied 
B = Moderately satisfied 
C = Slightly satisfied 
D = Slightly dissatisfied 
E = Moderately dissatisfied 
JL=.Vgry dissatisfied 



B C D E P 



A B C D E P 



A B C D E P 



A B C D E P 



ABC D £ F 



A B C D £ F 



A B C B E F 
A BCD E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



A B C D E F 



o 



Please continue answering Question 26 . 



37* The teaching effectiveness of the faculty 
of this school. 



Question 26 

How do you feel about the 
following items? 



I feel. 






with. 



X *" Very saETsfleX 

B ■ Moderately satisfied 
C = Slightly satisfied 
D = Slightly dissatisfied 
E = Moderately dissatisfied 
F = Very dissatisfied 



B 



38. 



The extent to which the professional 
growth of principals is subsidized by 
this school system. 



A 



B C 



D E F 



o 



Appendix B. Factor Weights and Guttman-type Scales Used in Measurement 
~ of Variables 

We present in this appendix information concerning the measurement 
techniques used in the development of summary scores employed in the IJS 
and C£ studies* With the exception of two variables, the summary scores 
were computed with factor analytic procedures* Table B-l presents the 
results of the varimax rotation of the weights of the first three fac- 
tors of the Principal Components Factor Analysis of the principals* re- 
sponses to the 64 items in the Enjoyment of Work Activities and Satis- 
faction with Conditions of Work and Career Instruments* The summary 
score of IJS was developed from the "significant" loadings of Factor II 

in this table, in accord with Harmon's "shortened" method of factor 
1 

scoring. Tables B-2 through B-18 present the wording of the items, the 
means, standard deviations, and factor weights used to compute factor 
scores for the independent variables in the IJS and CS analyses, while 
Table B-19 presents similar information for the summary measure of 
Career Satisfaction. The correlation matrices which were factor analyzed 
and the details of the factor analysis, the varimax rotations, and the 
computation of factor score coefficients are not presented here in order 
to keep this appendix within reasonable limits and in view of the highly 
technical nature of these research activities* Readers who have a 
special interest in the more technical aspects of the factor analyses 
are encouraged to correspond with the authors* 

^Harry H. Harmon, Modern Factor Analysis (Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, i960). Chapter 16. 
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Tables B-20 and B-21 deal with the computation of two summary 
scores that were based on Guttraan-type scales. The development of each 
scale was carried out through the five following steps. In Step 1, the 
subset of items from the Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career 
Instrument thought to be most relevant to each concept was identified 
and its items ranked on an a priori basis in order of their assumed rele- 
vance to the concept. 

In Step 2, a 50 per cent random sub-sample of principals was drawn, 
and the item analysis procedure proposed by Stouffer et al. was applied 
to that sub-sample in order to assess the potential scalability of each 
item. One or two low priority items originally thought to measure each 
concept had to be eliminated at this point because of their inability to 
meet the Stouffer criteria. The selected items, their optimum defini- 
tions of a positive response, and the associated positive marginals are 
presented in the "scaling sub-sample" column of Tables B-20 and B-21. 

In Step 3> still using only the 50 per cent scaling sub- sample, the 
items meeting the Stouffer criteria were scaled and the subjects scored 
by means of a computerized version of Stone's modification^ of Ford's** 
rapid scaling procedure. The observed and expected (i.e., "chance") co- 
efficients of reproducibility resulting ffom this process are also pre- 
sented in Tables B-20 and B-21. 

^Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., "A Technique for Improving Cumulative Scales," 
PUblic Opinion Quarterly , 16 (1952), pp. 273-291. 

^Carol L. Stone, "A Machine Method for Scaling as Many as Twelve Dichoto- 
mies," Washington Agricultural Experiment Station Circular 329 (Pullman 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, State College of Washington, *1958), 

PP# 1-15# 

^Robert N. Ford, "A Rapid Scoring Procedure for Attitude Questions," 

PUblic Opinion Quarterly . 14 (1950), pp. 507-532. 
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Step k was designed to protect against capitalization on random 
fluctuations possible with application of the Stouffer item analysis 
procedure prior to scaling. Using the same items and definitions of a 
positive response developed through the item analysis of the scaling 
sub-sample, the data from the remaining 50 per cent of the data cases 
were also scaled and scored. These results are presented in the column 
entitled "replication sub-sample" in Tables B-20 and B-21. For the two 
scales the results from the replication sub-sample are highly consistent 
with those obtained from the scaling sub-sample. Step 5 provided a 
check against random fluctuations in the response patterns as an expla- 
nation of the scaling results. We computed Chilton* s^ test of signifi- 
cance of the difference between observed and expected coefficients of 
reproducibility for the replication sub-sample . The resulting z- 
statistic was found to be statistically significant for both scales.^ 

^Roland J. Chilton, "Computer Generated Data and the Statistical Signifi- 
cance of Scalogram," Sociometry . 29 (June, 1966), pp. 175-181. 

6 

bv> are indebted to Robert E. Herriott for suggesting the procedures we 
used in developing the Guttman-type scales. 
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Table B-l. Varimax Loadings Resulting from Rotation of the First Three 
Factors in the Principal Components Factor Analysis of All 
64 Items in the Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument and 
the Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career Instrument 



Instrument 


a and Item 


Factor Weights** 
I II 


III 


ENA 


1 . 


Handling administrative 
routine. 


,18 


.12 


.17 


ENA 


2. 


Supervising the instructional 
program. 


.05 


.44* 


•08 


ENA 


3, 


Allocating the school budget. 


.08 


•14 


•02 


ENA 


4. 


Talking with individual par- 
ents about a problem concern- 
ing their child. 


.14 


.57* 


•01 


ENA 


5. 


Serving on committees with 
parents. 


.07 


.48* 


•01 


EWA 


6. 


Talking with a group of par- 
ents about a school problem. 


- .01 


.59* 


.04 


ENA 


7. 


Working primarily with teach- 
ers, rather than with pupils. 


.00 


.31* 


.15 


ENA 


8 . 


Working with "exceptionally able" 
teachers. 


- .01 


.41* 


•01 


ENA 


9. 


Working with "average" teachers. 


.14 


•43* 


•08 


ENA 


10. 


Working with new teachers. 


.09 


.46* 


.09 


ENA 


11. 


Working with youngsters who 
are having a hard time adjust- 
ing to a school situation. 


.17 


.48* 


.01 



w e DL’vVw re- 

fers to the Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career Instrument 

(see Appendix A). Also see Appendix A for the response categories for 
these two instruments. 

.^Weights marked with an asterisk meet the following two criteria: (l) 

the absolute value of its loading on the factor in question was greater 
than or equal to .30; and (2) the absolute value of its loading was at 
least .15 greater than its loading on any other factor. 



Table B-l (continued) 



Instrument* and Item 


Factor 

I 


Weights 1 * 

II 


III 


EWA 


12. Having a vacation from work 
periodically during the 
school year. 


- .07 


.24 


.01 


EWA 


13* Conducting teachers' meetings , 


- .03 


.52* 


.17 


FWA 


14. Evaluating teacher performance. 


- .02 


.49* 


.10 


EWA 


15 «* Having the freedom to schedule 
one's own time. 


- .00 


.34* 


- .04 


EWA 


16. Working with community agen- 
cies. 


- .04 


.47* 


.07 


EWA 


17. Handling public relations. 


- .02 


.50* 


.07 


EWA 


18. Supervising custodial person- 
nel. 


.08 


.30* 


.07 


EWA 


19* Supervising office personnel. 


.19 


.39* 


.00 


EWA 


20. Supervising large groups of 
students. 


.05 


.48* 


.04 


EWA 


21. Having to reprimand teachers. 


.00 


.08 


.11 


EWA 


22. Having to discipline pupils. 


.03 


.13 


.10 


EWA 


23. Preparing staff bulletins or 
announcements. 


.00 


.34* 


.09 


EWA 


24. Working with guidance person- 
nel. 


.15 


.41* 


- .03 



a EWA refers to the Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument and SCWC re- 
fers to the Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career Instrument 
(see Appendix A). Also see Appendix A for the response categories for 
these two instruments. 

^Weights marked with an asterisk meet the following two criteria: (l) 

the absolute value of its loading on the factor in question was greater 
thaui or equal to .30; and (2) the absolute value of its loading was at 
least .15 greater than its loading on any other factor. 



MiMi 
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Table B-l (continued) 









Factor Weights^ 




Instrument 


a and Item 


I 


II 


III 


EWA 


25. 


Working with curriculum 
specialists. 


•16 


•53* 


.00 


EWA 


26. 


Preparing reports to the 
higher administration. 


•21 


.29 


•20 


SCWC 


1 . 


The current state of the prin- 
cipalship as a "profession.” 


.41 


- .04 


•52 


SCWC 


2. 


The top salary nowadays avail- 
able for principals. 


.37 


- • 18 


•53* 


SCWC 


3. 


My chances for receiving 
salary increases as a princi- 
pal. 


.43 


- .09 


.46 


SCWC 


4. 


The amount of progress which I 
have made in my professional 
career. 


.29 


.06 


•36 


SCWC 


5. 


The amount of recognition 
which principals are given by 
society for their efforts and 
contributions. 


•29 


• 

- .03 


.71* 


SCWC 


6. 


The capabilities of most of 
the people who are currently 
in the principalship. 


.24 


.13 


•49* 


SCWC 


7. 


The capabilities of most of 
the people who are currently 
entering the principalship. 


.21 


.14 


•54* 



a EWA refers to the Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument and SCWC re- 
fers to the Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career Instrument 
(see Appendix A), Also see Appendix A for the response categories for 
these two instruments. 

^Weights marked with an asterisk meet the following two criteria: (l) 

the absolute value of its loading on the factor in question was greater 
than or equal to .30; and (2) the absolute value of its loadin g was at 
least .15 greater them its loading on any other factor. 



Table B-l (continued) 









Factor Weights 




Instrument 1 


a and Item 


I 


II 


III 


SCWC 


8. 


The effect of a principal's 
job upon his family life. 


•18 


.14 


* 

.50 


SCWC 


9. 


The effect of a principal's 
job upon his social life. 


.11 


.15 


* 

.55 


SCWC 


10. 


The possibilities for a prin- 
cipal advancing to a position 
of greater responsibility. 


.41 


- .07 


.46 


SCWC 


11. 


The amount of recognition 
which principals are given by 
members of other professions. 


•22 


- .02 


.75* 


SCWC 


12. 


The opportunity which the prin- 
cipalship provides for making 
the best use of my particular 
talents. 


.27 


.13 


.46* 


SCWC 


13. 


The level of professional 
standards maintained by most 
principals. 


00 

CM 

. 


.20 


.46* 


SCWC 


l4. 


The opportunity which princi- 
pals have for associating with 
^ther professional people. 


.17 


• 

0 

vo 


.63* 


SCWC 


15. 


The amount of recognition which 
non-educators give to princi- 
pals as compared to what they 
give to other professionals. 


.17 


1 

. 

0 

LO 


.73* 



a EW r A refers to the Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument and SCWC re- 
fers to the Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career Instrument 
(see Appendix A). Also see Appendix A for the response categories for 
these two instruments. 

^Weights marked with an asterisk meet the following two criteria: (l) 

the absolute value of its loading on the factor in question was greater 
than or equal to .30; and (2) the absolute value of its loading was at 
least .15 greater than its loading on any other factor. 



Table B-l (continued) 









Factor Weights^ 




Instrument 


a and Item 


I 


II 


III 


SCWC 


16 . 


The amount of time for leis- 
ure activities which the prin- 
cipalship affords* 


•12 


.07 


•50* 


SCWC 


17. 


Hsr decision to become an edu- 
cator rather than something 
else which I may have origin- 
ally considered* 


•18 


.14 


.30 


SCWC 


18* 


The current requirements which 
must be met before one can or- 
iginally be certified as a 
principal* 


•16 


.19 


.48* 


SCWC 


19 . 


The current requirements which 
must be met before one can con- 
tinue to be certified as a 
principal* 


.13 


•21 


.49* 


SCWC 


20. 


The amount of clerical help 
which is available to me in my 
present position* 


.37 


- .05 


.30 


SCWC 


21* 


The "fringe benefits" which 
principals in this school sys- 
tem now receive* 


.36 


- *02 


•42 


SCWC 


22. 


The amount of space provided 
for my official use in this 
school. 


•33* 


- .01 


.15 


SCWC 


23. 


The level of competence of 
most of the other principals 
in this school system. 


.35 


•12 


•42 



“ w ~ AAiouiuiucuu auu QUVVU JTC- 

rers to the Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career Instrument 
(see Appendix A). Also see Appendix A for the response categories for 
these two instruments* 



^Weights marked with an asterisk meet the following two criteria: (1) 

the absolute value of its loading on the factor in question was greater 
than or equal to *30; and (2) the absolute value of its loading was at 
least .15 greater than its loading on any other factor* 





Table B-l (continued) 



Instrument 8, and Item 


b 

Factor Weights 
I II 


III 


SCWC 


24. The present method employed in 
this school system for making 
decisions on curriculum matters. 


.67* 


.14 


.21 


SCWC 


2 5. The present method employed in 
this school system for making 
decisions on teacher discipline 
matters. 


.65 


.14 


.25 


SCWC 


26. The attitude of the teachers 
in this school toward the ad- 
ministrative personnel. 


.49* 


.18 


.15 


SCWC 


27. The manner in which the prin- 
cipals and the higher adminis- 
tration work togeth in this 
school system. 


.79* 


.11 


•16 


SCWC 


28. The cooperation and help which 
I receive from my superiors. 


00 

• 


.11 


.16 


SCWC 


29. The educational philosophy 

which seems to prevail in this 
school system. 


.70* 


•16 


.17 


SCWC 


30. The evaluation process which 
my superiors use to judge my 
effectiveness as a principal. 


.81* 


•06 


•18 


SCWC 


31. The cooperation which I re- 
ceive from the parents of the 
children in this school. 


.70* 


.15 


.18 



a EWA refers to the Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument and SCWC re- 
fers to the Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career Instrument 
(see Appendix A). Also see Appendix A for the response categories for 
these two instruments. 

^Weights marked with an asterisk meet the following two criteria: (l) 

the absolute value of its loading on the factor in question was greater 
than or equal to .30; and (2) the absolute value of its loading was at 
least .15 greater than its loading on any other factor. 
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Table B-l (continued) 









Factor Weights** 




Instrument 1 


a and Item 


I 


II 


III 


SCWC 


32. 


The level of ccopetence of my 
superiors. 


.61* 


•12 


*20 


SCWC 


33. 


The adequacy of the supplies 
available for me to use as 
principal of this school. 


.30 


- .01 


cl? 


SCWC 


34. 


The amount of custodial help 
which is available to me in 
this school. 


•38* 


.06 


•14 


SCWC 


35. 


The amount of time made avail- 
able by my superiors for my 
personal professional growth. 


.58* 


.06 


.30 


SCWC 


36. 


The extent to which I am in- 
formed by my superiors about 
school matters affecting my 
school. 


.68* 


.18 


.13 


SCWC 


37. 


The teaching effectiveness of 
the faculty of this school. 


.41* 


.07 


•19 


SCWC 


38. 


The extent to which the profes- 
sional growth of principals is 
subsidised by this school sys- 
tem. 


.50* 


- .05 


.27 



*EWA refers to the Dttjoyment of Wozk Activities Instrument and 8CWC re- 
fers to the Satisfaction with Conditions of Work and Career Instrument 
(see Appendix A). Also see Appendix A for the response categories for 
these two instruments* 

^Weights marked with m asterisk meet the following two criteria: (l) 

the absolute value of its loading on the factor in question was greater 
than or equal to *30; aod (?) the absolute value of its loading was at 
least *15 greater than its loading on any other factor* 
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Table B-2. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied to 
the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Autonomy Given Them by the Higher Administration 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


To what extent [(l) always, (2) almost 
always, ( 3 ) occasionally, (4) almost 
never, ( 5 ) never] does the higher ad- 
ministration in your school system: 








1* Give a principal complete freedom 
to coordinate the instruction in 
the same subject at a given grade 
level* 


2*15 


0.97 


-0.69 


2 * Accept a principal* s judgment as 
to whether the program of one 
grade prepares students adequately 
for the next grade* 


2.31 


1.00 


- 0.68 


3* Permit a principal to determine 
the educational objectives for his 
school* 


2.38 


0.96 


-0.67 


4* Permit a principal to use his own 
basis for judging how good a job 
his school is doing* 


2.61 


0.99 


-0.65 


5. Let a principal allocate his time 
as he sees fit* 


1*90 


0.83 


-0.51 


6 * Allow a principal to make his own 
decisions as to what information 
he should pass on to staff members* 


1.32 


0*88 


- 0 . 1)6 


7* Encourage a principal to refer 
parents with major complaints to 
the higher administration* 


3.23 


1*11 


- 0.36 


8 * Allow a principal to decide whether 
to introduce major changes, desired 
by the higher administration, into 
the curriculum of his school* 


3.27 


1.11 


- 0.36 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight* 



o 
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Table B-3. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied to 
the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Adequacy of the Higher Administration's Decision- 
Making 



Item» 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


When you have problems that formally 
require a decision by the higher ad- 
ministration, how frequently [(1) 
always, (2) almost always, (3) oc- 
casionally, (4) almost never, (3) 
never] : 








1* Do you feel discouraged about 
trying to get further decisions 
from the higher administration. 


3.90 


0.83 


0.79 


2. Do you feel that the decision 
only confuses matters* 


4.03 


0.75 


0.74 


3* Do you feel the decision is 

based upon rules and regulations 
that you had never been aware of 
before* 


4.07 


0.69 


0.67 


4* Are you able to move right ahead 
in solving your problems after 
receiving the decision* 


1.79 


0.57 


- 0.61 


3* Do you get a decision in time to 
deal with the problem most ef- 
fectively* 


2.00 


0.65 


- 0.60 


6* Are you uncertain about whom you 
should deal with* 


3.97 


0.89 


0.59 


7* Do you find it difficult to con- 
tact the person who must make the 
decision* 


3.74 


0.85 


0.56 


8* Is the decision directly pertinent 
to your problem* 


1.83 


0.60 


0.96 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight 
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Table B-4. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied to 
the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Adequacy of Communications from Their Immediate 
Administrative Superior 



Item**- 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


To what extent [(1) always, (2) almost 
always, (3) occasionally, (4) almost 
never, (5) never] does your immediate 
administrative superior: 








1* Provide principals with informa* 
tion they need to make important 
decisions* 


1.68 


0.73 


-0.78 


2* Present the views of the higher 
school administration to princi- 
pals in an accurate manner* 


1.40 


0.64 


-0.78 


3* Express his ideas clearly* 


i.55 


0.64 


-0.74 


4* Explain the reasons behind im- 
portant decisions he makes* 


1.67 


0.72 


-0.74 


5. Present the views of principals 
to his superiors in an accurate 
manner* 


1.49 


0.70 


-0.74 


6* Engage in "double-talk* 11 


4.45 


0.87 


0.68 


7* Prepare memoranda to principals 
that are confusing* 


4.34 


0*81 


0.65 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight* 
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Table B-5. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied to 
the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Adequacy of Comnunications from Their Superin- 
tendent of Schools 



Standard Factor 
Item* Mean Deviation Weight 



To what extent [(1) always, (2) almost 
always, (3) occasionally, (4) almost 
never, (5) never] does your superin- 
tendent of schools: 








1* Provide principals with informa- 
tion they need to make important 
decisions* 


1.75 


0.82 


-0.78 


2* Present the views of principals 
to his superiors in an accurate 
manner* 


1.50 


0.73 


«0.73 


3* Express his ideas clearly* 


1.45 


0.62 


-0.73 


4* Explain the reasons behind im- 
portant decisions he makes « 


1.74 


0.80 


-0.72 


5* Engage in "double-talk*" 


4*48 


0.84 


0.72 


6* Present the views of the higher 
school administration to princi- 
pals in an accurate manner* 


1*36 


0.65 


-0.70 


7* Prepare memoranda to principals 
that are confusing* 


4.40 


o. 79 


0.60 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight* 
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Table B-6. Item Means , Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied to 
the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Stimulation Received from Their Immediate Admin- 
istrative Superior 





Item**’ 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


To what extent [(1) always, (2) almost 
always, (3) occasionally, (4) almost 
never, (5) never] does your immediate 
administrative superior: 








1. 


Have constructive suggestions to 
offer principals in deeding with 
their major problems. 


1.71 


0.83 


-0.8l 


2. 


Help principals to understand the 
sources of important problems 
they are facing. 


1.82 


0.89 


-0.78 


3. 


Help to eliminate weaknesses in 
the schools under his jurisdiction. 


1.53 


o.n 


-0.75 


4. 


Display a strong interest in im- 
proving the quality of the educa- 
tional program. 


1.29 


0.62 


-0.73 


5. 


Utilize research evidence when 
considering solutions to educa- 
tional problems. 


1.79 


0.77 


- 0*69 


6 . 


Clarify school system policies as 
they apply to a principal's work. 


1.55 


0.66 


—0.66 


7. 


Encourage principals to maximize 
the different skills to be found 
in his faculty. 


1.67 


0.94 


-0.64 


8. 


Bring to the attention of princi- 
pals educational literature that 
is of value to them in their jobs. 


1.93 


1.00 


-0.6l 


9. 


Discourage principals who want to 
try out new educational ideas. 


4.17 


0.91 


0.42 


10. 


Reprimand principals whose educa- 
tional ideas disagree with his own. 


4.03 


0.98 


0.34 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 












Table B-7* Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied, to 
the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Stimulation Received from Theiro Superintendent 
of Schools 





Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


To what extent [(l) always, (2) almost 
always, (3) occasionally, (4) almost 
never, (5) never] does your superin- 
tendent of schools: 

1* Help principals to understand the 
sources of important problems 
they are facing* 


1*90 


0.95 


-0.78 


2* 


Have constructive suggestions to 
offer principals in dealing with 
their major problems c 


1.91 


0.99 


-0.77 


3. 


Help to eliminate weaknesses in 
the schools under his jurisdiction* 


4*12 


0.94 


-0.77 


4. 


Display a strong interest in im- 
proving the quality of the educa- 
tional program* 


1.31 


0.66 


-0.74 


5. 


Utilize research evidence when 
considering solutions to educa- 
tional problems* 


1*62 


0.69 


-0.67 


6. 


Bring to the attention of princi- 
pals educational literature that 
is of value to them in their jobs* 


2*20 


1.13 


-0.66 


7. 


Clarify school system policies as 
they apply to a principal's work* 


1.50 


0.63 


-0.6 c 


8. 


Encourage principals to maximize 
the different skills to be found 
in his faculty* 


1.72 


0.99 


- 0*60 


9. 


Reprimand principals whose educa- 
tional ideas disagree with his own* 


4*12 


0.94 


0.33 


10. 


Discourage principals who want to 
try out new educational ideas* 


4*22 


0.91 


0.31 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight* 
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Table B-8. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied to 
the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Social-Emotional Support Received from Their 
Immediate Administrative Superior 





* 


Standard 


Factor 


Item**’ 


Mean 


Deviation 


Weight 



To what extent [(1) always, (2) almost 
always, (3) occasionally, (4) almost 
never, (5) never] does your superin- 
tendent of schools; 



1. Develop a ”we-feeling M in working 
with others* 


1.71 


0.83 


-0.81 


2* Put you at ease when you talk with 
him* 


1.1*0 


0.71 


-0.77 


3. Develop a real interest in your 
welfare. 


1.75 


0.88 


-0.76 


4* Make those who work with him feel 
inferior to him* 


1.62 


0.76 


0*75 


5* Know the right way to handle deli- 
cate interpersonal situations* 


1.73 


0.82 


-0*75 


6* Go out of his way to be nice to 
others* 


1.80 


0.7k 


-0.74 


7* Display a good sense of humor* 


u.50 


0.79 


-0.74 


8* Rub people the wrong way* 


4.39 


0.90 


0.73 


9* Support principals who are un- 
fairly criticized* 


1.38 


. 0.62 


-0.70 


10* Show pettiness in his behavior* 


1*.01 


0.91 


0*62 


11, Encourage you to see him on any 
school matter you may wish to 
discuss with him* 


1.50 


0.80 


-0.61 



- continued on next page - 
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Table B-8. (continued) 





Item* 




Standard 


Factor 




Mean 


Deviation 


Weight 


H 

ro 

• 


Can be trusted to withhold confi- 
dential information* 


4.30 


0.94 


-0.57 


13. 


Get easily upset over trivial 
matters* 


1.26 


0.59 


0.54 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight* 
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Table B-9* Item Means * Standard Deviations * and Factor Weights Applied to 
the Responses of the 332 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Social-Bnotional Support They Receive from Their 
Superintendent of Schools 





Item# 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


To what extent [(1) always* (2) almost 
always* (3) occasionally* (4) almost 
never* (5) never] does your superin- 
tendent of schools: 








1. 


Develop a "we-feeling” in working 
with others. 


1.74 


0.93 


•0.81 


2. 


Put you at ease when you talk with 
him. 


1.53 


0.91 


-0.78 


3. 


Develop a real interest in your 
welfare. 


1.82 


0.96 


-0.76 


4. 


Make those who work with him feel 
inferior to him. 


4.37 


0.95 


0.76 


5. 


Know the right way to handle deli- 
cate interpersonal situations. 


1.69 


0.77 


-0.75 


6. 


Go out of his way to be nice to 
others. 


1.66 


0.78 


-0.74 


7. 


Display a good sense of humor. 


1.65 


0.81 


-0.70 


8 . 


Rub people the wrong way. 


4.09 


0.9lt 


0.68 


9. 


Support principals who are un- 
fairly criticized. 


1.39 


0.65 


-0.67 


10. 


Show pettiness in his behavior. 


4.63 


O.69 


0.66 


11. 


Encourage you to see him on any 
school matter you may wish to 
discuss with him. 


1.97 


1.27 


-0.58 



- continued on next page - 




Table B-9. (continued) 
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Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


12. 


Can be trusted to withhold confi- 
dential information* 


1.18 


0.50 


-0.4l 


13. 


Get easily upset over trivial 
matters* 


4.1*6 


0.85 


0.4l 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight 
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Table B-10* item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied to 
the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Routine Administrative Support Received from 
Their Immediate Administrative Superiors 





Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


To what extent [(1) always, (2) almost 
always, (3) occasionally, (4) almost 
never, (5) never] does your immediate 
administrative superior: 








1* 


Make your life difficult because 
of his administrative ineptitude* 


4.45 


0.87 


0.77 


2* 


Keep his office running smoothly* 


1.44 


0.65 


-0.75 


3. 


Handle paper work associated with 
his job efficiently* 


1.47 


0.67 


-0.74 


h. 


Upset your work through his poor 
planning* 


4.48 


0.82 


0.73 


5. 


Cut through "red tape" when fast 
action is needed* 


1.95 


0.93 


-0.65 


6* 


Clarify school system policies as 
they apply to a principal's work* 


1.54 


0.74 


-0.65 


7. 


Run meetings and conferences in a 
disorganized fashion* 


4.45 


0.87 


0.63 


8. 


Require principals to engage in 
unnecessary paper work* 


3.78 


0.95 


0.58 


9. 


Do everything he can to minimize 
the problems you face in opening 
the school* 


1.79 


1.06 


-0.56 


• 

0 

H 


Show poor business sense in fi- 
nancial matters* 


4.44 


0.86 


0.48 



3 

ERIC 

klflTlIZmlfliJ 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight* 
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Table B-ll. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied to 
the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Routine Administrative Support Received tram 
Their Superintendent of Schools 





Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Height 


To wiiat extent [(1) always, (2) almost 
always, (3) occasionally, (4) almost 
never, (5) never] does your superin- 
tendent of schools: 








1. 


Make your life difficult because 
of his administrative ineptitude. 


4.71 


0.61 


0.73 


2. 


Upset your work through his poor 
planning. 


4.57 


0.73 


0.72 


3. 


Clarify school system policies as 
they apply to a principal's work. 


1.68 


0.88 


•0.68 


4. 


Handle paper work associated with 
his job efficiently. 


1.36 


0.58 


-0.67 


5. 


Keep his office running smoothly. 


1.34 


0.52 


-0.65 


6 . 


Cut through "red tape" when fast 
action is needed. 


1.78 


0.85 


•0.64 


7. 


Require principals to engage in 
unnecessary paper work. 


3.81 


0.91 


0.56 


8. 


Do everything he can to minimize 
the problems you face in opening 
the school. 


1.81 


1.06 


-0.56 


9. 


Run meetings and conferences in a 
disorganized fashion. 


4.54 


0.83 


0.52 


10. 


Show poor business sense in fi- 
nancial matters. 


4.53 


0.83 


0.43 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight 
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Table B-12. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied to 
the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Importance Attributed to the Principals' Work 
by Their Immediate Administrative Superior 



Item*’ 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


To what extent [(l) always, (2) almost 
always, (3) occasionally, (4) almost 
never, (5) never] does your immediate 
administrative superior: 








1* Give principals the feeling that 
they can make significant contri- 
butions to improving the class- 
room performance of teachers. 


1.43 


0.77 


-0.83 


2. Get principals to upgrade the 
performance standards of their 
school. 


1.50 


0.82 


-0.79 


5. Give principals the feeling that 
their work is an "important" ac- 
tivity. 


1.29 


0.63 


-0.63 


4. Have constructive suggestions to 
offer principals in dealing with 
their major problems. 


1.30 


0.60 


-0.77 


5. Take a strong interest in your 
professional development. 


1.83 


1.02 


-0.76 


6. Make principals' meetings a val- 
uable educational activity. 


1.83 


0.82 


-0.71 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 
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Table B-13. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied to 
the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute Summary 
Scores of the Importance Attributed to the Principals' Work 
by Their Superintendent of Schools 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


To what extent [(1) always, (2) almost 
always, ( 3 ) occasionally, ( 4 ) almost 
never, ( 5 ) never] does your superin- 
tendent of schools: 








1. Give principals the feeling that 
they can make significant contri- 
butions to improving the classroom 
performance of teachers* 


1*51 


0.84 


•= 0.85 


2* Treat principals as professional 
workers* 


1.31 


0.65 


-0.79 


3* Give principals the feeling that 
their work is an "important" ac- 
tivity* 


l*4l 


0.77 


- 0.78 


4* Get principals to upgrade the per- 
formance standards of their school* 


1*62 


0.92 


-0.77 


5. Take a strong interest in your pro- 
fessional development* 


2*01 


1.20 


-0.76 


6* Make principals' meetings a valuable 
educational activity* 


1.93 


0.93 


-0.74 



* Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight 
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Table B-lU. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute 
Summary Scores of Self-assessment of Educational Leadership 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


How would you rate [outstanding (6), 
excellent (5)» good (4), fair (3), 
poor (2), very poor (l)] your per- 
formance in: 








1. Getting experienced teachers to up- 
grade their performance. 


3.90 


0.83 


0.65 


2. Improving the performance of inex- 
perienced teachers. 


4.21 


0.79 


0.62 


3. Getting teachers to use new educa- 
tional methods. 


4.04 


0.7*> 


0.61 


4. Giving leadership to the instruc- 
tional program. 


4.26 


0.80 


0.59 


5. Communicating the objectives of the 
school program to the faculty. 


4.44 


0.77 


0.57 


6. Getting teachers to coordinate 
their activities. 


4.22 


0.71 


0.56 


7. Knowing about the strengths and 
weaknesses of teachers. 


4.64 


0.77 


0.55 


8. Maximizing the different skills 
found in a faculty. 


4.4l 


0.81 


0.54 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 
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Table B-15* Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute 
Susmary Scores of Self-assessment in Dealing with Routine 
Managerial Tasks 



* 

Item 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


How would you rate [outstanding (6), 
excellent (5), good (4), fair (3), 
poor (2), very poor (1)] your per- 
formance in: 








1* Keeping the school office running 
smoothly* 


4.52 


0.78 


0.67 


2* General planning for the school* 


4.63 


0.74 


0.61 


3* Directing the work of administra- 
tive assistants* 


‘ 4.46 


0.79 


0.47 


4* Cutting "red-tape" when fast 
action is needed* 


4.77 


0.85 


0.4o 


5* Publicizing the work of the school* 


4.03 


0.93 


0.38 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight* 
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Table B-l6. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute 
Summary Scores of Self "assessment of Human Relations Skills 



* 

Item 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


How would you rate [outstanding (6), 
excellent (5)> good (4), fair (3)> 
poor (2), very poor (l)] your per- 
formance in: 








1* Resolving student discipline prob- 
lems* 


2.33 


0.72 


-0.61 


2* Handling parental complaints. 


2.33 


0.72 


- 0.60 


3. Handling delicate interpersonal 
situations* 


2.54 


0.80 


-0.53 


4* Obtaining parental cooperation 
with the school* 


2.29 


0.80 


-0.53 


5* Developing "esprit de corps" 
among teachers* 


2.26 


0.30 


-0.50 



*Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight* 
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Table B-17* Item Means , Standard Deviations , and Factor Weights Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute 
Summary Scores of their Value Orientation on Equalitarianism 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


How strongly [strongly disagree (l), dis- 
agree (2), slightly disagree (3), 
slightly agree (5), agree (6) strongly 
agree (7)] do you agree or disagree with 
the statement that: 








1* There should be equality for every- 
one — because we are all human 
beings* 


4.75 


1.80 


0.53 


2* Everyone should have an equal 
chance and an equal say* 


4.90 


1.81 


0.43 


3* A group cannot get its job done 
without voluntary cooperation from 
everyone* 


4.21 


1.83 


0.39 


4* A group of equals will work a lot 
better than a group with a rigid 
hierarchy* 


4.98 


1.68 


0.26 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight* In 
the case of the Value Profile, all principals who did not respond to a 
given question were assigned a response of (4)* This method of scoring 
follows the procedure used by Bales and Couch; it also accounts for the 
fact that the N equals 382 on every item and for the absence of a (4) 
on the list of response alternatives and their weights shown above* 
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Table B-l8. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute 
Summary Scores of their Value Orientation on Acceptance of 
Authority 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


How strongly [strongly disagree (l), dis- 
agree (2), slightly disagree (3), 
slightly agree (5), agree (6), strongly 
agree (7)] do you agree or disagree with 
the statement that: 








1. Obedience and respect for authority 
are the most important virtues 
children should learn. 


*»-37 


1.88 


0.67 


2. What youth needs most is strict dis- 
cipline, rugged determination, and 
the will to work and fight for 
family and country. 


3.74 


1.73 


0.60 


3«> Patriotism and loyalty are the 
first and most important require- 
ments of a good citizen. 


4.56 


1.70 


0.57 


4. You have to respect authority, and 
when you stop respecting authority, 
your situation isn’t worth much. 


5.04 


1.53 


0.54 


5. There is hardly anything lower than 
a person who does not feel a great 
love, gratitude, and respect for his 
parents. 


4.23 


1.88 


0.54 


6. Young people sometimes get rebel- 
lious ideas, but as they grow up 
they ought to get over them and 
settle down. 


4.24 


1.72 


0.54 



*Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. In 
the case of the Value Profile, all principals who did not respond to a 



given question were assigned a response of (4). This method of scoring 
follows the procedure used by Bales and Couch; it also accounts for the 
fact that the N equals 382 on every item and for the absence of a (4) 
on the list of response alternatives and their weights shown above. 




Table B-18 (continued) 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


7. The most important qualities of a 
real man are determination and driv- 
ing ambition. 


2.85 


1.55 


0.49 


8. No sane, normal, decent person 

could ever think of hurting a close 
friend or relative. 


3.69 


1.81 


0.46 


9. Our modem industrial and scien- 
tific developments are signs of a 
greater degree of success than that 
attained by any previous society. 


4.28 


1.79 


0.43 


10. When we live in the proper way — 
stay in harmony with the forces of 
nature, and keep all that we have 
in good condition — then all will 
go well in the world. 


3.61 


1.73 


0.40 



Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. In 
the case of the Value Profile, all principals who did not respond to a 
given question were assigned a response of (4). This method of scoring 
follows the procedure used by Bales and Couch; it also accounts for the 
fact that the N equals 382 on every item and for the absence of a (4) 
on the list of response alternatives and their weights shown above. 
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Table B-19. Item Means, Standard Deviations, and Factor Weights Applied 
to the Responses of the 382 Principals Used to Compute 
Summary Scores of Their Career Satisfaction 



Item* 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Factor 

Weight 


How do you feel [very satisfied (6), 
moderately satisfied (5), slightly satis- 
fied (4), slightly dissatisfied (3), mod- 
erately dissatisfied (2), very dissatisfied 
(1)] about: 








1. The opportunity which the principal- 
ship provides for making best use of 
your particular talents. 


5.19 


0.86 


0.79 


2, Your decision to become an educator 
rather than something else which 
you have have originally considered. 


5.50 


0.75 


0.74 


3* The amount of progress you have made 
in your professional career. 


5.04 


0.99 


0.73 



* 

Items ordered according to decreasing magnitude of factor weight. 
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Table B-20. Technical Details of Scale Construction: Gratification with 

the Social Status of the Principalship 

Number of Usable Cases * 499 Number of Items * 3 



A. Operational Definition of Scale 



Per Cent Positive Marginal 



Definition 
of Positive 

Item 8, Hesponse a 


Scaling 

Sub-sample 


Replication 

Sub-sample 


Total 

Sample 


11 A, B, C 


.750 


.757 


.754 


15 A, B 


.452 


.490 


.471 


5 A 


.169 


.171 


.170 


B. Coefficients of Reproducibility 








Sub-sample 


Replication 

Sub-sample 


Total 

Sample 


Observed Coefficient of 
Reproducibility (CR Q ) 


.993 


.987 


.990 


Expected Coefficient of 
Reproducibility (CR e ) 


•931 


.931 


.931 


Number of Cases 


248 


251 


499 


Test of CR 0 - CR 0 (z) 


- 


6 . 06 * 


- 



^or wording of items and response alternatives, see Appendix A, A-2. 
^Statistically significant at below *001 level. 
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Table B-20 (continued) 

C« Distribution of Scale Scores for Total Sample 
Ideal Response 

Pattern Score Frequency Per Cent 

83 16 *6 

159 31.9 

140 28.1 

117 23.4 



+ + + 
+ + - 
+ - - 



3 

2 

1 

0 
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Table B-21. Technical Details of Scale Construction: Gratification with 
Income Rewards of the Principalship 

Number of Usable Cases * 498 Number of Items ■ 2 



A. Operational Definition of Scale 

Per Cent Positive Marginal 



Item 8, 


Definition 
of Positive 
Response 8, 


Scaling 

Sub-sample 


Replication 

Sub-sample 


Total 

Sample 


3 


A, B, C 


.672 


.641 


VO 

• 


2 


A, B 


.<♦53 


.418 


.438 



B. Coefficients of Reproducibility 

Replication Total 
Sub-sample Sub-sample Sample 



Observed Coefficient of 
Reproducibility (CR Q ) 


.986 


*988 


.987 


Expected Coefficient of 
Reproducibility (CR e ) 


.926 


.925 


.925 


Number of Cases 


247 


251 


498 


Test of CRo - CKg (z) 


- 


4.17* 


- 



C. Distribution of Scale Scores for Total Sample 

mmmmm mmmmmm—mm mmmmmm mmmmmhi 

Ideal Response 



Pattern 


Score 


Frequency 


Per Cent 


+ + 


2 


217 


43.6 


+ - 


1 


123 


24.7 


m m 


0 


158 


31.7 



®For wording of items and response alternatives, see Appendix A, A-2. 
Statistically significant at below *001 level* 





Appendix C. Degree of Enjoyment Men Principals Derive from Different 
Aspects of Their Work 

The degree of enjoyment the 362 men principals in the National 
Principalship Study reported they derive from 26 different aspects of 
their work is reported in Table C-l* To facilitate the interpretation 
of the data, each of the five response categories has been assigned a 
weight from 5 (a great deal of enjoyment) to 1 (no enjoyment), and a 
mean computed for each item* The items are presented in rank order with 
those aspects of their work which they enjoy the most appearing first 
and those which they enjoy least appearing last* 

The data in Table C-l reveal considerable variation in the degree 
of enjoyment they derive, on the average, from different aspects of their 
work* The two activities that principals least enjoy (items 22 and 21) 
involve sanctioning activities: the reprimanding of teachers and the 
disciplining of pupils. Among the five items with the lowest scores, 
the other three all deal with routine administrative activities: super- 

vising custodial personnel, preparing reports for the higher admiistra- 
tion, and preparing staff bulletins (items 18, 26, and 23)* The aspects 
of their work they most enjoy involve working with two categories of 
teachers: those who are viewed as "exceptionally able" and those who 
are new to the school (items 8 and 10) * The data also indicate that 
other aspects of their work from which they derive a great deal of enjoy- 
ment are having the freedom to schedule their own time and supervising 
the instructional program (items 15 and 2)* Among the many observations 
that could he made as a result of comparing the ranks of different items 















C-2 

five perhaps deserve special note* The first is that men principals, on 
the average, claim to derive greater enjoyment from supervising the in- 
structional program (item 2) than from handling routine administrative 
affairs of the school (item 1)* Second, they apparently obtain less 
gratification from working with "average" teachers (item 9) than with 
those who are "exceptionally able" (item 8)* Third, contrary to much 
thinking, the majority of men principals derlr considerable enjoyment 
from working with guidance personnel (item 2k) and working with curri- 
culum specialists (item 29)* Fourth, evaluating teacher performance 
(item Ik) is one of the less pleasurable parts of the work of most men 
principals: it ranked 21st among the 26 items as an enjoyable activity* 
Fifth, the majority of men principals apparently miss somewhat the 
closer contacts they had with students when they were teachers (item 7)* 
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Table C-l. Percentage Distribution, Mean, Standard Deviation, and Rank According 
to Item Means of the 382 Men Ifr incipals ' Responses to the 26 Items 
in the Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument 



The Question 






The Response Choices and Weights 




To what degree do you enjoy 
each of the following aspects 
of a principal's role? 


5 

4 

3 

2 


■ A great deal 

■ Very much 

■ Somewhat 

- Very little 


1 

0 


■ Not at all 

■ Aspect not rele- 
vant in my par- 
ticular situation 






Per Cent of Principals 
Responding 








## 

Item 


Rank 


5 


4 


3 2 


1 


Mean 


S.D. 


N 


8. Working with "ex- 
ceptionally able" teach- 
ers. 


1 


51 


39 


10 




4.41 


0.67 


380* 


10. Working with new 
teachers. 


2 


47 


42 


11 




4.37 


0.67 


379* 


12. Having a vacation 
from work periodically 
during the school year. 


3 


46 


35 


CM 

2 


1 


4.24 


0.82 


368* 


15 • Having the freedom 
to schedule one's own 
time. 


4 


38 


48 


13 1 




4.23 


0.72 


377* 


2. Supervising the in- 
structional program. 


5 


32 


53 


13 2 




4.17 


0.70 


381* 


24. Working with gui- 
de, je personnel. 


6.5 


31 


51 


17 1 




4.12 


0.71 


367* 


4. Talking with indi- 
vidual parents about a 
problem concerning 
their child. 


6.5 


30 


51 


18 1 




4.12 


0.70 


382 



Missing cases due to "0" choices. 

Items are numbered according to their position in the 26-item research instru- 
ment (see Appendix A-l). 



Table C-l (continued) 







Per Cent of Principals 
Responding 








_ i #* 

Itom 


Rank 


5 


k 


3 


2 


1 


Mean 


SsD« 


N 


6. Talking with a 
group of parents about 
a school problem. 


8 


33 


47 


17 


3 




4.U 


0.77 


379* 


11. Working with young- 
sters who are having a 
hard time adjusting to 
a school situation. 


9 


31 


43 


23 


3 




4.01 


0.8l 


380* 


9. Working with "av- 
erage" teachers. 


10 


20 


54 


25 


1 




3.94 


0.70 


382 


25. Working with cur- 
riculum specialists. 


11 


24 


48 


23 


4 


1 


3.91 


0.82 


375* 


17. Handling public 
relations. 


12 


30 


35 


28 


6 


1 


3.89 


0.92 


377* 


13. Conducting teachers' 
meetings. 


13.5 


16 


49 


30 


5 




3.74 


0.80 


382 


1. Handling adminis- 
trative routine. 


13.5 


25 


33 


34 


7 


1 


3.74 


0.95 


381* 


16. Working with com- 
munity agencies. 


15 


20 


39 


34 


7 




3.72 


0.87 


380* 


5. Serving on com- 
mittees with parents. 


16.3 


17 


4l 


32 


9 


1 


3.65 


0.88 


368* 


20. Supervising large 
groups of students. 


16.3 


17 


4o 


34 


8 


1 


3.65 


0.90 


373* 


19. Supervising of- 
fice personnel. 


18 


8 


37 


45 


9 


1 


3.43 


0.80 


374* 



*Missing cases dm to "0" choices. 



**Items are numbered according to their position in the 26-item research instru- 
ment (see Appendix A-l). 
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Table C-l (continued) 







Per Cent of Principals 
Responding 








Item** 


Rank 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Mean 


S.D* 


N 


7* Working primarily 
with teachers , rather 
than with pupils* 


19 


7 


35 


45 


12 


1 


3.35 


0.83 


374* 


3* Allocating the 
school budget* 


20 


9 


28 


45 


16 


2 


3.26 


0.89 


296* 


l4. Evaluating teacher 
performance* 


21 


8 


30 


40 


17 


5 


3.20 


0.97 


382 


23* Preparing staff 
bulletins or announce-’ 

mwits. 


22 


5 


26 


49 


17 


3 


3.13 


0.85 


380* 


18* Supervising cus- 
todial personnel* 


23 


5 


20 


48 


23 


4 


2.99 


0.89 


338* 


26* Preparing reports 
to the higher adminis- 
tration* 


24 


4 


22 


45 


24 


5 


2.98 


0.92 


381* 


22* Having to disci- 
pline pupils* 


25 


1 


3 


19 


48 


29 


1.98 


0.82 


378* 


21* Having to repri- 
mand teachers* 


26 


1 




5 


37 


57 


1.50 


0.68 


378* 



*Missing cases due to "0 3e choices* 



**It ems are numbered according to their position in the 26-item research instru- 
ment (see Appendix A-l) • 
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the 26 Items in the Enjoyment of Work Activities Instrument by School Level 
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